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PREF'ACE. 



^i Thb Eng'usb Reader,'' and ^ Se'quel'' to that p^rfl&r'- 
mance, haying met with a favourable reception from the 
Publick, the Com-pi'ler has been induced to prepare a small 
volume, on a similar plan, for the JOe of chiVdren, who have 
made but little prog'ress in reading/ It has been his aim to 
form a compila'tion, which would properly conduct the youi^ 
learner from the SpeFling Book to '' The Eng'Ush Read'er^'^ 
and in prosecuting this design, he has been* particularly 
careful to select such pieces as are adapted to the under- 
standing, and pleasing to the taste, of chil'dren. 

A work calculated for different classes of young read'ers, 
should contain pieces suited, in point of language and matter, 
to their various ages and capacities. The COm-pi'ler, in 
conformity with this idea, has endeavoured to arrange the 
materials of each chapter, so as to form an easy gradation, 
which may be adapted to the different prog'ress of the 
lear'ners. Judicious Teachers will know how to apply thi!i 
arrangement to the years and abilities of their pupils. 

Care has been taken to render the language of all the 
pieces correct and perspicuous ; that the young l^ai^ner may 
improve in style, as well as in reading, and insensibly acquire 
a taste for accurate composition. — To imbue the tender mind 
with the love of virtue and goodness, is an especial object 
of the present work : and with this view the pieces have been 
scrupulously selected ; and, where necessary, purified from 
every word and sentiment that could offend the most delicate 
mind. 

As a work tending to season the minds of chil'dren with 
piety and virtue, and to improve them in reading, language, 
and sentiment, the C6m-pi'ler hopes it will prove a suitably 
Introduction to the *' English Read'er," and other publica-r 
tions of that nature ; and also a proper book for those schools, 
in which, from their circumscribed plan of education, larger 
works of the kind cannot be admitted. 

Mvirtisement to the Second Eng'lish Ediiioa, 

The Compiler has added to this Edition more than twenty pajea 
of matter, which he hopes will be found useful and interesting. — He 
has also given to many of the pieces a new arrang^'ment, calculated 
to render every part of the work more inteHi-gi-ble and pleasing to 
young minds. 

• bin. 



ADVE^TlSEMEJyT . 



THE iavourable reception, which the publick has ^ven to the "Pronounc- 
ing Testament/' and the importance of children being early taught to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standard of English orthoepy* have 
encouraged the Editor to apply the same principles to the Introduction, to the 
English Reader, and also to the Reader and the Sequel. 

At this period of improvement in school instruction, nothing need be said in 
praise of Mr. Murray's Reading Books. They have already and deservedly 
attained a popularity and circulation, in our country, surpassed or even equal- 
led by no productions of similar design. The chastity of the languase, the 
jNirity of the style, the grammatical precision, and the correctness of moral 
sentiment, which mark these exercises, will long preserve them from disuse or 
oblivion. 

Mr. Murray, in his English Reader, remarks, that "by attentively consulting 
Mr. Walker's Pronouncing. Dictionary, the young reader will be much assisted 
in his endeavours to attain a correct pronunciation of the words belonging 
to the English Language.** Tliis object is, in this publication, as in the Pro- 
nouncing Testament, greatly facilitated by dividing and accenting the proper 
names and numerous other words difficult to pronounce, according to the 
orthoepy contained in Mr. Walker's Dictionary and Classical Key. 

When the pronunciation of words could not be clearly and fully expressed, 
by the aid of the exi)lanatory Key, tlie orthoepy of such words has been writ- 
ten in the bottom of the page, either as Mr. Walker has himself written ir. 
or in strict conformity to those rules and principles which he has estabJislicd, 
so ftir as by a critical and careful investigation of them, they have been under- 
stood. The words which have been marked at all, except those in t}ii> 
bottom of the page, have been marked nearly as often as they afterwards 
occur; but the neglecting to mark every vowel in an accented word, or to 
Italicue every silent letter, would not materially affect the design which has 
been pursued. 

The scheme of the vowel sounds in the explanatonr Key, is nearly the same 
as that given by Mr. Walker, to which are prefixed Mr. Perry's marks. The 
pupil should be well acquainted with all the vowel sounds, as they are marked 
in the Key, and should be taught to give them separately, as they are written 
in the brackets, and in the order in which they stand. . 

As the Introduction is often used in the younger classes in schools, before 
children are furnished witli Dictionaries, it has been conceived that the Ap. 
pettdix,c(mtaining a concise selection of words, with definitions, would greatJy 
increase its value. In tliis selection from the preceding lessons, care has 
been taken to adopt words, the meaning of which is most obscure ; and as 
most words have several definitions, that definition is, in the Appendix, affixed 
first, which is appropriate to tlie word as it is used in this work. I'his cir- 
cumstance will citen essentially aid the young pupil in the right understanding 
of his lesson. In the Appendix, reference to words selected from each page, 
is made by tlie figures of that page placed over them. 

Hie improvements of this Edition, will, it is hoped, give it a just preference, 
not only by aiding the progress of the pupils, but also by rendering the. .task 
of the teacher less &tiguing and more successful. 

Bosim, Sept, 1823. THE EDITOR, 



TO THE REGULAR NATIVE SOUNDS OF THE ENC^USH VOWEI^. 



Long VowtU.- 
Long a, §) 1, 5, u, w, f . 
Grave a, 6. * 
Broad a, d, i, or i, 6, u, ^. 



Short Vowels, 
Short a, e, i, 6, ii, f. 
Acute d, 6, i, 6, y, like u. 
Inverted breve over §, like 6. 



1. a. The long slender Eng'lish a, [ay] as in game, fate, jpa'per. 

ft a. The short English a, [like short e,] as in any, many, says, 
Thames ;~^pron, en'ne, m^n'ne, sez, Temz. 

2. a. The long It-al'i-ant or middle o, [ah] as in star, ft'ther, mam-ma' 
4. a. The short sound of the It-al'i-an a, [sJi] as in f&t, mat;- map, 

mar'ry, 

3. &. The broad German, or open a, [aw] as m f&ll, hdll, wAll, w4't6r. 
m a. The short German S, [like short 6] as ii^ wad, wSn, wSs, wash, 

wftr'rant ; — pron, wod, won, woz, wosh, wor'rint. 

1. e. The long c, [eh] as in me, here, me'tre, me'di-iim. 

2. e. The short c, [eK] as in bed, men, met, let, get, f$U. 

1. 1. f. The long diphthongal t, [eye] as in dine, ti'tlc, eyre, cy'ck. 

2. 1. f. The short simple i, [ih] as in pin, tit'tlc, c^st^ cym'bal. 

1. 6. The long open o, [owe] as in no, note, no'tice. 

2. d. The long close o, [bo] as in move, prove. 

3. 6. The long broad o, [aw] as in nor, f6r, or ; like the broad a. 

4. 0. The short broad d, [2dv] as in n6t, hot, g6t. 

1. ii. w. The long diphthongal v, [you] as in cube, cu'pid, new. 

2. u. The short simple, t^ [uA.] as in tub, cup. sup. 

3. ii. ^. The middle or obtuse u\ [o in wolf] as in bull, filll, nd#. 

Jfote to the Key. The sound of the vowel 6 in m6ve, prdve, &c. 
marked, by Mr. Perry, with the Broad accent, is, in this Key, marked 
with the Grave accent, o thus, in move, prove, &c. — The long and 
short sounds of a are placed together, consequently 4. a. in Mr. 
VValker^s order is transposed. 

IRREGULAR VO^^HEL SOUNDS, CHARACTERS, &c. 

1 . The Acute d, ^, i, 6, and y , in unaccented and monosyllables, 
frequently desert their regular native sounds, and slide into that of 
short u, as heard in li'dr, her, bird, d6ne, mar'tyr. 

2. The Broad ^ sounds like the long Italian a, in Nin'e-veh, and, 
like the long slender Eng'lish o, in ere, there, whdre ; pronounced 
Nin'e-vah — are, thare, hware. 

3. The mediate or unaccented i or y, sounds like the long e. In all 
words which have any vowel with a marked accent, this % is the last 
part of the component sound of the long diphthongal I or jp, or it is 
equivalent to the long sound of e, as heard in priv'i-ly, Beth'a-ny, prO' 
nounced priVe-le, 6eth'a-ne. 

* This vowel is here irregidar or commufabk in sound, t It-tatyan. 



tfii EXPLANATORY KEY, RULES, &c 

4. When joined with a final syllable in the pronunciation, i some- 
times becomes a consonant, as in It-allan. 

5. C or ^ denotes a hard sound, like A;, as hSard in Christ. 

6. V or ^ denotes a soft sound, like 7, as heard in edlld, fyp'sy. 

7. ph generally sounds like/, as heard in Phi-le'mon. 

8. f or 9 denotes a soft or flat sound like a, as heard in muf e, Biqe. 

9. In a diphthong or triphthong, a vowel with, a marked accent, 
shows that its fellow vowel or vowels are silent, and that its own 
sound is the only proper one in that combination, as in ydast,* beau'ty. 

10. The vowel i is not silent, unless Italicised^ and forms an excep- 
tion to the last rule, as in field, plaid. In some words, when it is not 
Italicised^ it has only the power of e final, lengthening the preceding 
Yowel, as in obtain, pron. 5b-tane'. 

11.' ItaUek Utters^ in words which are marked with the vowel ac- 
cents, ire likewise silent, as in rea'fon. 

12. [n This oblique mark denotes the chief or primary accent to 
be on that syllable, over or immediately after which it is placed. 
Thus — ^Da'vid, in right pronimciation, is accented on the first syllable. 

13. The termination ahy in Hebrew proper names, when under the 
primary or secondary accent, is long, as m Tah'e-r&, Bdth'ra-bih ; but, 
when not under the accent, and final, it is short, as .in Je-ho'vah, Ju'dah. 

^ 14. The Greek and Latin termination a, when not under the prin- 
cipal accent, by omitting the final A, invariably bears the mark of the 
short sound of the Italian &, as in Beth-es'da, a-dr't^. 

15. In words of this book having marked vowels, a, without an ac- 
cent over it, always has its short Italian sound. 

16. £ before r, in a monosyllable, or in an accented syllable, or in 
a syllable before the accented one, has the sound of ^ in vgr'y ; e. g. 
w^re, mdr'chant, p6r-f6r'mance, pdr-am-bu-la'tion. 

17. The (Vtho-e-py of words, written in the bottom of the page, 
governs those words through the book. 

RULE^for pronoimeing the langitage of Scripture, 
In the Sacred Writings, every participial ed, where it is not preced- 
ed by a vowel, ought to make a distinct syllable : as, ^^ Who hath 
belie'ved our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord reveal'ed ?^^ 
But where it is preceded by a vowel, the e is suppressed, as in jtuti- 
fied and glorijiea in the following passage : ^^ Whom he did predesti- 
nate, them he also call'ed : and whom he call'ed, them he also justi- 
fied ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified.**^ 

RULE^for reading common and familiar writings, 
VHien a verb ends with a sharp consonant, as /, j9, k^ s, A, and c 
Boit^^the termination e(f, assumed by the preterite and participle, 
sounds like / ; as stuffed, tripped, cracked, passed, vouched, faced, 
pron. stuft^ tripty crackt^ P^U wmcht^ fastt. But when the verb ends 
In a flat consonant, &, g*VyS; or a liquid, as {, m, n, r, the termina- 
tion ed, preserves the flat sound of d ; as drubbed, pegged, lived, 
buzzed, blamed, joined, filled, barred, pron. druWd^ PW^^^ liv'*dj 
btuiz% blam'^dJoin^dyJiU% barred. 

Jfote. When verbs end in / or d, /e or de, the participial ed is always 
hj^ard in a distinct syllable, as trusty trusfid; soundy sovnd'ed ; Jlute^ 
fluted ; guidcy guid'ed. pValker's Principles. 

* M/er written — ^yest. 



It KfSl enable the reader to pregSrve the cJknmiiAd' of his voico ; to 
pronounce the longest sentence with as much ease as the shortest ; 
and to acquire that freedom and eneigy, with which a pirson of jud^ 
ment naturally expresses his pdr-cep'^ns, emotions, and passions, m 
common discourse. 

The comma marks the shortest pause ; the * semicolon^ a pause 
double that of the comma; the colon, double that of the semicolon; and 
the period, double that of the colon. A dash, following a stop, shows 
that the paus^ is to be greater than if the stop were alone ; and, when 
used by itself, requires a pause of such length as the sense alone can 
deter'mine. A paragraph requires a pause double that which is 
proper at a period. 

The points of interrogation and exclamation, ijt finofir'tajn as to 
their time. Tfae pause which they dem&nd' is equal to a semicolon, 
a colon, or a period, as the sense may require. They should be 
attended with an elevation of the voice. The parenthesis, unless 
acc6m'panied with a stop, requires. but a small pause. It generally 
marks a moderate depression of the voice. 

IV. Let the tone of the voice, in reading, be the same as 
it would be io speakmg on the same subject. 

To render this rule proper and effectual, children should be taught 
to speak slowly, distinctly, and with due attention to the sentiment* 
they express. The mode of speaking is then only to be imitated by 
the reader, when it is just and naf u-ral.** 

V. Endeavour to vary and modulate the voice, accord- 
ing to the na'turet of the subject, whether it be in a sol- 
emn, a serious, a familiar, a g^y, a Wm6r-ous,| or an ifonical 
strain. 

It would be highly improper to read an interesting narrative, with 
an air of negligence ; to express warm emotions of the heart, with 
cold indifference ; and to pronounce a passage of Scrip'ture, on a sub- 
lime and important subject, with the familiar tone of common cfmvdr- 
sa'tt6n. On the other hand it would be absurd to read a letter on 
trivial subjects, in a mournful strain ; or a production of gayety and 
^u'mour, with grave formality. 

VI. In reading Terse the same general dir^c'ttona must 
be db^^rv'cd, as have been given for reading prO$e. 

Nar'rative, di-da9'tick, descrip'tive, and pai-thet'ick pieces, have the 
same peculiar tone and manner, in poetry sls in proje. A singing 
note, and making the lines jingle by lasring too great stress on the 
riiyming words, should be particularly av<Hded. A very small pause 

* nai'tshitrral, i nafUhure, ± yu'micr-iw. 

B 



1B^ AUMf ) ^V« 

M^^td bo inade at Ute end of a lint, mifesB fhe seiiw, tr bmm t^tlM 
tttual Marks of pause, require a connderaMe one, 

0^ The great nile for reading y^rse, as well as prti^e, is to 
read slowly, distinctly, and in a nftf u-r&l* tone of Toke. 



We shall now caution young readen against' some faults which 
many ^e apt to conunit. In doing this, It will unavoidably happen, 
that a-few of the preceding 5b}6rva'ti6n8 wHl, in some respects, be re» 
peated : but this confirmation of the rules will, it is prefumed, be no 
ai8advan'ta|e to the learners. A display of the various 6rrours in 
reading, incident to children, may make a greater impression, than 
di-re9'ti6n^ which are positive, and point only to the propriety of 
pp6-nun-ci-a't26n . 

Rules for the government of the voice, 

1. Avoid' too loud, or too low a voice. 

An overstrained voice is very inconvenient to the reader, as well 
as difgusting to the hearer. It exhausts the reader^s spirits ; and pre- 
vents the proper management and modulation of his voice, according 
to the sense of his subject ; and it naturally leads into a tone. Too 
low a voice is not so inconvenient to the speaker, as the other extreme : 
but it is very disagreeable to the hearer. It is always offensive to an 
audience, to obferve any thing in the reader or speaker, that marks 
iadolenoe or inattention. When the voice is naturally too loud, or 
too low, young persons should correct it in their ordinary conversa'tion ; 
by this means they will learn to avoid' both the extremes, in reading. 
They should begin the sentence with an even, moderate voice, which 
will enable them to rise or fall, as the subject requires. 

2. Avoid' a thick, coRfused, cluttering voice. 

It is very dissigreeable to hear a person mumble, clip, or sw&Ildw 
his words ; leaving out some syllables in the long words, and scarcely 
ever pronouucinsr some of the short ones ; but hurrying on withoirt 
any care to givu his words their full sound, or his hearers the full 
sense of them. This fault is not easily cured. The best means of 
mending it, is to endeavour, both in conversa'tion and reading, to 
pronounca every word in a deliberate, clear, and distinct manner. 

3. Be careful to read neither too quickly nor too slowly. 

A precipitaftit reajder leaves no room for pauses ; fatigues himself; 
mad lowers the dignity of his subject. His hoarers lo§e much of what 

* nat'tshu-ralf t -^xQ-nun'Sht'o! ihun. 



l» delivttod, wU muaft iJvayi be diisatiified with ft rMkkr who 
harri«8 and tkw them. Chil'dren ^ verj apt to read too IM, onA 
to tako a pleaf'aro in it, thinkini^ that ttiey who pronounce the woid» 
with the gpreateat rapidity, ire the beat sdiolan.— The heavy, droniah, 
aleepy reader, and who often makes pauses where there should h9 
n6ne, is also very disa|;reeable. If he hems and yawns between the 
periods, he is stttl more so, 

4. Study to avoid^ an irregular mode of pronunciation. 

It is a great fault in reading, to raise and fall the voice by fits and 
starts ; to elevate and depress it unseasonably without regard to sensQ 
or stops ; or always to begin a sentence with a hi|fh voice, and con* 
dude it with a low one ; or, on the contrary, to begm with a low voice, 
and conclude with a high one* To avoid' these errours, the sentence 
should not be begun in too high, or too low a key ; regard should be 
had to the nature of the points, and the length of the periods ; and tht 
reader^s mhid should be attentive to the subjecti sense, ^uid spirit of 
his author., 

5. With the utmost care &void' a flat, dull, uniform voice) 
without emphasis or cadence, or a proper regard to the 
sense of what is readmg. 

This is a practice to which didirdren who do not love l^Sar'nlng, and 
who kte tired of their lessons, are very prone. When this mode of 
leading becomes ha-bifu-al,* it is painful to the hearer, and very dif- 
ficult to be remedied. The best means of cure kte those prescribed 
for the preceding errour : for if the mind be attentive to the sentiments 
delivered, the voice will be adapted to their nature and importance. 

6. Reaffing with an improper tone, is a great and common 
&u(^ of learners, and must be carefully Svoid'ed. 

No habit is more easy to be contracted than this, or harder to bo 
overcome. This unnatural tone in reading, is always difgusting to 
persons of sense and delicacy.. Some have a squeaking tone. Per- 
sons whose voices are shrill and weak, or overstrained, are apt to fall 
into this tone.— -Soine have a singing or canting note : others assume 
a high swelling tone. These lay too much stress on every sentence, 
and violate every rule of decent pronunciation. — Some aJffect an awful 
and striking tone, attended with solemn gri-mace'; as if they wished 
to move the hearer with every word, whether the weight of the sub" 
ject supports them or not. — Some have a set, uniform tone of voice, 
which has already been noticed. Others have p. strance, whimsical, 
wh^'ning tone, peculiar to themselves, and not easy to be described* 
Thry are continually laying the emphasis on woids wluob dQi aft 
require or deferve it. 
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To dToidf all kinds of unnatural and disagreeable tones^ wo should 
fead with the same ease and freedom that would mark our priyate 
e6nT&8a'tt6n, on the same sulgect. We do not hear persons cdny^rse 
in a tone ; if we did, we should I4ugfa at them. ^^ Do not,^^ says Dr. 
Watts, ^* affect to change that natural and easy sound with which you 
speak, for a strange, new, awkward tone, as some do when they begin 
to read. We should almost he pdrsda'ded that the speaker and the 
reader were two different pdrsons, if our eyes did not tell us the 
contrary." 

We shall close these rules and 5hf£rva'tt6nf, by a remark of consid- 
erable importance to young p&rsons who ire desirous of lear'ning to 
read well. Few rules on the subject to intelligible to children, unless 
illustrated by the voice of a competent instructor. They should, 
thdre'f ore, pay great attention to the manner in which their teacher, 
and other plrsons of approved skill, p^rf&rm' the business of reading, 
lliey shoidd observe their mode of pronouncing the words, placing 
the emphasis, making the pauses, managing the voice, and adapting 
it to the various subjects they read ; and, in all these reqpects, en- 
doavour to imitate them w nearly as posiible. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE £N6 LISH REAIXEIL 



PART I. 
PIECES Ui PROSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

SE-LECT' SCN'TENCES and PABfA0ilAPB9. 



SECTION I. 

TO be good is to be bappy. 

Vice, sooD or late, brings misery. 

We were not made for ourselves only. 

A good person has a tender cdnc^m' for tbe happineta of 
others. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth. 

Deceit discovers a little mind. 

Cultivate the love of truth. 

No confidence can be placed in those who ire in die 
habit of lying. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good. 

Idleness is the parent of vice and misery. 

Cleanliness promotes health of body and delicacy of mindr 

The real wftnts of na'ture* are soon satisfied. 

A contented mind is an inestimable tr6a§'ure. 

Deliberate before you pi*omise. 

Boast not of the favours you bestow. 

Merit the approbation of the wise and good. 

It is a great blessing to have pious and vir'tuoust parents. 

The most secret acts of goodness are seen and approved 
by the Al-migh'ty 

SEC TION IL 

Our reputation, vir'tue,t and happiness, greatly depend od 
the choice of our companions. 

Good or bad habits, formed in youth, g^nevjilly jgo with oi 
through life. 
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We should be kind* to all persons, even to those who are 
unkindf to as. 

When we acknowledge our misconduct, and are sorry for 
it, generous and good pdrsons will pity and forgive us. 

Our best frienc^ are those who tell us of our faults, and 
teach us how to correct them. 

If tales wdre not listened to, there would be no tale-bearers. 

To take sincere pl^a^'ure in the blessings and excellen- 
cies of others, is a sure mark of a good heart 

We can neyer treat a fellow-creature ill, without offend- 
ing the gracious Cre-a'tor and Farther of all. 

A kind word, nay, even a kind look, often affords c6mT6rt 
to the afflicted. 

Every desire of the heart, every secret thought, is known 
to him who made us. 

SECTION in. 

He that cares only for himself, has but few plea^'ures, and 
those few arc of the lowest order. 

We may escape' the censure of others, when we do 
wrong privately ; but we cannot avoid' the reproaches of 
our own mind. 

Par-ti-al'i-tyl to self <■ ^ ^.n hides from us our own faults ; 
we see rery clearly the same faults in others. 

Never sport with pain and distress in any of your a-mtige'- 
m^nts ; nor treat even the meanest insect with w^ton 
cruelty. 

Vicious pursuits may yield a few scattered plea$'ures; 
but piety and vir'tue will make our whole life happy. 

Fancy paints plea^'ures at a distance, with beautiful colours; 
but pog^es'sion often takes away their beauty. 

We should accustom ourselves to bear small injuries pa- 
tiently ; we shall then be better able to support great ones. 

When provoked by the follies of others, think of your 
own imperfections, be patient and /lum'ble. 

Without frugality none can be rich ; and with it very few 
would be poor. 

The good or bad disposition of children, often shows it- 
self, in their behaviour to servants and inferiours ; it is seen 
even in their treatment of dumb animals. 

They who ridicule the wise and good, arc dangerous com- 
panions ; they bring vir'tue itself into contempt. 

We camiot be good as God is good, to all persons every 
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where; but we can rejoice, that every where there is a 
God to do them good. 

SECTION IV. 

When bles'sed with health and prosperity, cultivate a 
Mm'ble and compassionate disposition : think of the distresses 
of human life ; of the solitary ^fta^e, the dying parent, and 
the weeping orphan. 

Avoid' all harshness in behaviour : treat every one with 
that codr'te-sy* which springs from a mild and gentle heart 

Be slow in forming intimate connexions : they may bring 
di9-^6n'our and misery. 

Almost all our desires are apt to winder into an improper 
course : to di-r€cf them properly requires care ; but that 
care will render us safe and happy through life. 

The days that are past are gone for ever ; those that are 
to come, may not come to us ; the present time- only is ours : 
let us, there'fore, improve it as much as possible. 

They who are moderate In their expectations, meet with 
few disappointments: the eager and presumptuoust are con- 
tinually disappointed 

Whatever is worth doing at all, is w6rth doing well : but 
it i^ impossible to do any thing welhiflf^ithout attention. 

Let us not expect too much plei§'ure in this life : no situ- 
ation is exempt from trouble. The best persons are, no 
doubt, the happiest ; but they too have their trials and af- 
flictions. ^ 

SECTION V. 

How greatly do the kindf offices of a dutiful and affection- 
ate child gladden the heart of a parent, especially when 
sinking under age or in-fir'mi-tie§ 1|| 

What better proof can we give of wisdom and goodness, 
than to be content with the station in which Providence 
has placed us ? 

An ^on'est man, (as Pope expresses himself,) is the noblest 
work of God. 

How plea§'ant it is, when we lie down at night, to reflect 
that we are at peace with all persons ! that we have care- 
fully perfbrm'ed the duUes of the day I that the Al-migh'ty 
beholds and loves us ! 

How readily ifjbpuld we forgive those who offend us, if we 
consider how iplich our heavenly Fa'ther has forgiven us ! 
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Who would exchange the ^um'ble peace which vir'tne 
g^ves, for all the hdn'onrs and pl^a^'ures of a vain world ? 

Pride, (to use the emphatical words of a Sacred writer,) 
was not made for man. 

How can we spend our time foolishly, when we know 
that we must give an account hereafter, of our thoughts, 
words, and actions ? 

How glorious an object is the sun ; but how much more 
glorious is that great and good Being, who made it for our use !* 

Behold, how rich and beautiful are the works of na'ture !* 
What a bountiful provision is made for our wants and 
plea§'ures ! — Surely, the Author of so many blessings is wor- 
thy of our love and gratitude I 

SECTION VI. 

Cyprus, when young, being asked what was the first thing 
which he leam'ed, answered ; " To speak the truth." 

£-p&m-i-n6n'd&s, the celebrated The'bSn general, was re- 
markable for his love of truth* He never told a lie, even 
in jest. 

All our moral duties are contained in these few words; 
" Do as you would be done by." 

The following was a favourite sentiment of the wise and 
good Sdc'ra-te^ : ^^ We should eat .and drink, in order to live ; 
instead of living, as many do, to eat and drink." 

Ar-ta-xerx'e9 Jkfne'mon, king of Per'si-a,t being, upon an 
extraordinaryj^>ccasion, reduced to cat barley-bread and 
dried figs, ancr to drink water ; ^* What plea§'ure," said he, 
" have I lost till now, by my delicacies and excess." 

When Ca'to drew near the close of life, he made this most 
benevolent declaration to his friends : " The greatest com- 
f6rt of my old age, is, the pleasing remembrance of the 
friendly offices 1 have done to others. To see them easy 
and happy by my means, makes me truly so." 

Mark An'tony, when under ad'v^rse cir'cum-stan-ce9,|| made 
this interesting exclamation ; ^^ I have lost all except what 
I have given Sway !" 

The £m'peiM>r Mar'cds Aii-ne'li-us, a pious and good 
man, expreaied the benevolence of his heart, in these words . 
^^ I cannot ^lish a happiness which no one partakes of but 
my-a6lf'."- 

Ed'ward the VI. king of England,^ being^/^hen very young, 
required by his uncle, to sign a wftr'rgnt for the execution 
^nalMure. f Fer'sht^a. Jlng'lond. ^ Ji if &H H .% t&ftrifa> 
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of a poor woman, on account of her religious principles, said, 
with tears in his eyes : ^^ 1 almost wish 1 had never leam'ed 
to write." ^"^ 

SECTION VII. 

Pity the sorrows and sufferings of the poor. Disdain' 
not to enter their wretched Rhodes; nor to listen to their 
moTlng lam-en-ta'tions. 

Gratitude is a delightful emotion. The grateful heart 
at once performs' its duty, and endears itself to others. 

If we ought to be grateful for ser'vice? received from our 
friends, how should our hearts glow with thankfulness to 
Him, who has given us being, and all the blessings we enjoy ! 

Young people too often set out in life, with too much con- 
fidence in themselves. Alas ! how little do they know the 
dangers which ^wait them t 

To repine at the improvements of others, and wish to de- 
prive them of the praise they have de§erv'ed, is an envious 
and odious disposition. 

We ought not to be proud or vain of the ^d-v&n'ta-ge; we 
pdQf^ss'; but Mm'biy endeavour to use them for the benefit 
of our fellow-creatures, and the glory of that great Being 
from whom we have received them. 

If we consider how much the c6m'f6rt, or the unealinesfl 
of all ^roimd' us, depends on the state of our/own temper, 
we should surely endeavour to render it sweet^and accom- 
modating. ^iiL 

When we feel our inability to resist' evil,*9| to do good, 
what a'c6mT6rt it is, to know that our heavenly Farther will, 
if we Aiim'bly apply to him, hear our prayers, and gracious- 
ly assist us ! 

When young persons are -afflicted with illness, how gpreatly 
do they endear themselves to ail about' them, by being trac- 
table, considerate, gentle, and grateful ! but how painful 
it is, to see them peevish, self-willed, and unthankful ! 
How much do the former quStl'itles lessen the affliction ; and 
the latter increase it ! 

A family where the great Fa'ther of the u'ni-verse is duly 
reverenced ; where parents arc Aon'oured and obeyed ; where 
brothers and sisters dwell together in love and harmony ; 
where peace and order reign ; where there is no law but 
the law of kindnesB* and wisdom ; is surely a most delight- 
ftal and interesting spectacle ! 



SECTION vni. 

€roD is the khidest and best of beings. He is ow Fft'tttti 

He approves us wheD we do well : he pities us when we 

irr : and he desires to make us happy for ever. How grea^ 

iv should we love so good and kind a Fa'ther ! and how care- 

iul should we be to sSrve and please him ! 

Never insult the unfortunate,* especially when they iifr 
plore relief or assistance. If you cannot gr&nt their requests, 
refuse them mildly and tenderly. If you feel compassion for 
them, (and what good heart can behold distress without feel- 
ing, compassion ?) be not &sha'med to express it. 

Listen to the affectionate counsels of your parents ; tr^a^'- 
mre up their pre'cepts ; respect their riper judgment ; and 
enjoy, with gratitude and delight, the id-vSn'ta-fe^ resulting 
from their society. Bind to your bo'^om, by the most eih 
dearing ties, your brothers and sisters ; cherish them as your 
best companions, through the va'riegated jodmey of life; 
and suffer no j^al'oOs-Ie; and contentions to interrupt the 
har'mony, which should ever reign Smongst' you. 

They who are accustomed to view their companions in the 
most favourable light, are like persons who dwell &midlt 
those beautiful scenes of na'ture,t on which the eye rests with 
pl^af'ure. Suspicious persons resemble the traveller in the 
wilderness, who sees no objects around' him, but what an 
Either dreary or terrible. 

^ SECTION IX. 

An anuable youth larm^n'ted, in terms of sincere grief^ 
the death of a most affectionate parent. His companion en- 
deavoured to console him by the reflection, that he had al- 
ways behaved to the deceased, with duty, tenderness, and 
respect. " So I thought," replied the youth, " whilst my 
parent was living : but now I recollect, with pain and sorrow, 
many instances of dis-o-be'di-ence and neglect, for which, 
alas ! it is too late to make &-tone'm£nt." 

Sir r^fta^ NeVton pd^^ess'ed a remarkably mild and even 
temper. This great man, on a particular occasion, was call- 
ed out of his study to an adjoining apartment. A little dog, 
named Di'a-mond, the constant but incurious attendant of his 
master^s researches, happened to be left am6ng the papers ; 
and threw down a lighted candle, which consumed the at 
JBogtJwiBhed J?hours of some years. Sir T^fiBX^ soon retom*' 
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•d, and luid tiie mortifieation to behold his Irrep'artble loss. 
Bat, with his usnal sSlf-pd99^'si6n, he only exclaimed ; ^ Ob, 
f>l'a-in6nd! Di'a-m6nd! Uiou little knowest the mls'chlef 
thoQ hast done.^' 

Qaeen C&r'o-Iine having db^^rv'ed that her danghter, the 

princess , had made one of the ladies Shoot' her stand 

a long time, whilst she was talking to her on some trifling 
subject, was resohred to give her a suitable r€p-ri-mand'. 
When the princess came in the evenii^, as usual, to read to 
her, and was drawing a chair to sit down, the queen said, 
^^ No, my dear, you must not sit at present ; for 1 intend to 
make you stand this evening, as long as you suffered lady 
to remain in the same position.^' 

The benevolent John How'ard, having settled his accounts 
at the close of a particular year, and found a balance in hit 
fayour, proposed to his Wife to make use of it in a joiimey 
to L6n'd6n, or in any other a-mu^e'ment she chose. " What 
a pret'ty* c5t'tage for a poor family it would build 1" was her 
an'swer. This charitable hint met his cordialt approbation, 
and the money was laid out accordingly. 

Hor'ace, a celebrated Ro'man poet, relates, that a coun^^ 
tryman, who wanted to pass a river, stood loitering on the 
banks of it, in the foolish expectation, that a current so rapid 
would soon discharge its waters. But the stream still flow- 
ed ; increased, perhaps', by fresh torrents from the moun - 
taln§ : and it must for ever flow, because the sources, from 
which it is derived, are inexhaustible. Thus, the idle and 
irresolute youth trifles over his books, or wastes in play 
the precious moments ; defer'ring the task of improvement, 
which at first is easy to be accomplished, but which will be- 
come more and more difficult, the longer it is neglected. 



CHAPTER II. 
J^ARRA TIVE FWCBS, -* 
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SECTION!. 

The Pious Sons. 

1. In one of those terrible eruptions of mount fitiii, whidi 
have often happened, the d&nger to the inhabitants of- tbo 
<]UJ|jacent country, was uncommonly great. 
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2. To avoid' lin-ine'di-&te destruction from the flames and 
the melted lava which ran down the sides of the m6(in* 
tain, the people w£re dbligfed to retire to a considerable 
distance. 

3. Amidsf the hurry and confusion of such a scene, (every 
one flying and carrying §way whatever he deemed most pre- 
cious) two brothers, the one named A-na'pi-&s, and the other 
Am-pnin'o-mus, in the height of their solicitude for the pNi§- 
drva'tion of their wealth and goods, suddenly recollected 
that tueir father and mother, both very old, w^re unable to 
save themselves by flight. 

4. Filial tenderness triumphed over every other conside- 
ration. " Where," cried the generous youths, " shall we find 
a more precious trea^'ure than they are who gave us being, 
and who have cherished and protected us through life ?" Hav- 
ing said this, the one took up his father on his shoulders, and 
the other his mother, and happily made their way through 
the surrounding smoke and flames. 

5. All who were witnesses of this dutiful and afliectionate 
conduct, were struck with the highest admiration : and they 
and their posterity, ever after, called the path, which these 
good young men took in their retreat, " The Field of the 
Pious." 

SECTION II. 

Filial Sensibility, 

1 . A STRONG instance of affectionate and dutiful attachment 
to parents, has been related in the preceding section. The 
tbllowing display of filial tenderness, is scarcely less inter- 
esting and extraordinary. 

2. A young gentleman in one of the academies at Par'is, 
was remarked for eating nothing but soup and dry breads 
and drinking only water. The governour of the institution, 
attributing this singularity to excess of devotion, reproved 
his pupil, and endeavoured to persuade him to alter hi» 
resolution. 

3. Finding, however, that his remonstrances wfirc inef- 
fectual, he sent for him again', and db^erv'ed to him^ .that such 
conduct was highly unbecoming, and that it was hifk^uty to 
conform to the rules of the academy. 

4. He then endeavoured to learn the reason of his pupil's 
conduct ; but as the youth could not be prevailed upon to 
impart the secret, the governour at iSst threatened to send 

Aim back to his family. 
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5. This mSa'ace produced an immediate explanation*. 
*^ Sir,'^ said tlie young man, ^* in my father^s house I eat 
n6thing but black bread, and of that very little : here I have 
good soup, and excellent white bread ; and though I mights 
if I chose it, fare liix-u'ri-o\is-ly,* I cannot persuade' my-sell" 
to take any thing else, when I reflect oh the situation in 
which I have left my father and mother." 

6. The governour was greatly moved by this instance of 
filial sensibility, and could not refrain from tears. " Your 
father," said he, " has been in the army ; ha*» he no pen- 
sion ?" " No," replied the youth ; " he has long been solicit- 
ing one : but, for want of money, has been oblig'cd to give 
up the pursuit : and rather than contract any debts at Vf^r- 
8aiUe$',he has chosen a life of wretchedness in the country." 

7. " Well," returned the giSvernour, " if the fact is as 
you have represented it, I promise to procure for your fa- 
ther a pension of five hundred livres a year. And since 
your friends are in so reduced cir'cumstanccs, take these 
three lou-i* d''or§'t for your pocket expenses. I will under- 
take to remit four father the first half year of his pension, 
in ad-vance.'" 

8. *' Ah, Sir .'" replied the youth, " as you have Ibe good- 
ness to propose remitting a sum of money to mf father, I 
entreat you to add to it these three lou-i« d'or^'.T As 1 have 
here every thing I can wish for, I do not need them : but 

^they would be of great use to my father, in the main'ten- 
-tancej of his other chil'dren.^ 

, Cmielty to Insects condemned, -^_«. . 

1. A ckr'tain youth indulged himself in the cruel enter* 
tainment of torturing|| and killing flies. He tore otf • :cir 
wings and legs, and then watched with plea§'ure their feeble 
efforts to escape' from him. 

2. Sometimes he collected a number of them together, and 
crushed them at once to death ; glorying, like many a cele- 
brated hero, in the devastation he committed. 

3. His tutor r^fSiki^trated with him in vain, on this bar* 
barous conduct. ^jH^'Could not persuade him to believe that 
flies are capable bi pain, and have a right, no loi-s than our- 

, lelves, to life, liberty, and enjoyment. 

4. The signs of agony, which, when tornieuled^ iVv^.^ %il.-. 
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press by the quick and various contortionft of their bodies, 
tie neither understood nor regarded. 

5. The t'ltor had a mi'cro-scope ; and he desired his pu- 
pil, one day, to examine a most beautiful and surprising ani- 
mal. " Mark," said he, " how it is studded from head to 
tail with black and silver, and its body all over beset with 
the most curious brls'tles ! The head contains the most live- 
ly eyes encircled with silver hairs ; and the trunk consists 
of two parts, which told over each other. The whole body 
is ornamented with plumes and decora tion^, which surpass 
all the lux'u-rle§ of dress, in the courts of the greatest 
princes." 

6. Plea§'fd and astonished with what he saw, tlic youth 
was impatient to know the name and properties of this w6n- 
derful animal. It was withdrawn from the magnitier ; and, 
when offered to his naked eye, proved to be a poor fly, 
which had been the victim of his wUnton cruelty. 

rFA'ci-VAL, 

SECTION IV. 

Selfish Sorroxv reproved. 

1.' Oidrvday, during the summer vacation, A-l€xl8 had pre- 
pared himself to set out, with a party of his companions, 
upon a little journey of pleasure. But the sky* lowered, 
the clouds gathered, and he remained for some time in 
anxious suspense about' his expedition ; which at last was 
prevented by heavy and continued rain. 

2. The disappointment overpowered his fortitude ; he 
burst into teijrs ^ Ja-men'ted the untimely, change ^f weath- 
er^ and sullenly" refuged all consolation. • -. . *■• J f 

3. In the evening the clouds were dispers'ed, the sun slTooe 
with unusual brightness ; and the face of na turet seemed to 
be renewed in vernal beauty. 

4. EQ-phro'ni-us J conducted A-lex'is into the fields. The 
storm of passion in his breast was now stilled; and the se- 
renity of the air, the musick of the feathered songsters, the . 
ver'durelj of the meadow^s, and the sweet perTume§ which 
breathed around', regaled every sense, and filled his mind , 
with dehghtful emotions. *^ ■■ 

5. " Do not you remark," said Eti-pliT||^iu-us, i' the de- 
lightful change which has suddenly taken place in the whole ' 
creation? Recollect the appearance of the scene before ua 

yesterdny. The ground was then parched witli a long 
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drought ; the flowers hid their drooping heads ; no fragruDt 
odours w6rc perftHlfed ^ and vegetation seemed to cease. 
To whart cause must we impute the revival of nature ?"* 

6. " T*b the rain which fell this morning," replied A-h'x'iS| 
with a modest confusion. He was struck with the sellish- 
ness and folly of his conduct ; and his own bitter reflec- 
tions anticipated the reproofs of Eu-phroni-Qs. 

per'ci-val. 

SECTION V. . 
We are often deceived by Appearances. 

1. A YOUTH, who Jived in the country, and who had not 
acquired, either by reading' or conversa tion, any knowledge 
of the an'i-mal§* which inhabit foreign regions, came to 
Man'ches-ter, to see an exhibition of wild beasts. 

2. The size and figure of the elephant struck him with 
awe; and he viewed the* rhinoc'eros with astonishment. 
But his attention was soon withdrawn from these animals, 
and di-rec'ted to another, of the most elegant and beautiful 
form. 

3. He stood contemplating, with silent ad- mijj.'ti 6nj the 
glossy smoothnesB of his halt* ; the blackness and~>regularity 
of the streaks with* which he was marked ; the symmetry 
o£ his limbs ; and, ibove all, the placid sweetness of his 
countenance. 

4. " What is the name of this lovely animal," said he to 
the keeper, " which you have placed near one of the ug- 
liest beasts in your collection ; as if you meant to contrast 
beauty with deformity ?" * 

6. " Beware, young man," replied the intelligent keeper, 
" of being so easily captivated with external appearance. 
The animal which you admire is called a tiger ; and, not- 
withstanding the meekness of his looks, he is tierce and sav- 
age beyond description. I can nrither terrify him by cor- 
rection, nor tame him by indulgence. But the other beast, 
which you despite', is in the higluit degree dOc'ile,! aflec- 
tionate, and useful. 

6. " For the bene tit of man he traverses the sandy de^'^rts 
of A-rabi-a; where drink and pfls'turej arc seldom to be 
found ; and will continue six or seven days without suste- 
nance, yet still patient of labour. His hair is martnfactured 
into clothing; his flesh is deemed wholesome nourishment; 
and the milk of the female is much valued by the A'f5.bs. 
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7. ^^ The camel, there'fbre, for 8uch is the name given to 
this animal, is more worthy of your lidM^'tion than the ti- 
ger; notwithstanding the ineleganccf ofl&i make, and the two 
bunches upon his back : For mere eitSmal beauty is of lit- 
tle estimation ; and deformity, when associated with amiable 
depositions and useful qual'i-tieg, doe^ not preclude our re- 
spect and approbation.^' per'ci-vai. 

SECTION VI. 
The two Bees. 

1. On a fine morning in summer, two bees set forward in 
^uest of honey, the one wise and tempenite, the other 
careless and extravagant. They soon arrived at a garden 
etiHched with aromatick herbs, the most fragrant flowers, 
and the most delicious fruits. 

2. They regaled themselves with the various, dainties 
that w6re spread before tJiem : the one loaded his thighs, at 
intervals, with provisions for the hive against' the distant 
winter ; the other revelled in sweets, without regard to anv 
iuiii^ k/ui Ills pretttiUL giauiiv^i^ .....:': * 

3. At length they found a wide-mouthed phi al,* that hung 
beneath the bt^h of a peach-tree, filled with honey ready 
tempered, and exposed to their taste in the most alluring 
manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of fais friend's 
remonstrances, phmged headlong into the vessel, resolving 
to indulge himself in all the pltia^'ures of sensuality. 

4. His phi-l6-soph'ick companion, on the other hand, sipped 
a little with caution ; but, being suspicious of danger, ffew 
off to fruits and flowers ; where, by the moderation of his 
meals, he improved his relish for the true enjoyment of 
them. 

5. In the evening, however, he called upon his friend, to 
inquire whether he would return to the hive : but he found 
him surfeited in sweets, which he was as unable to leave, 
as 1.0 enjoy. 

6. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his 
whole frame totally e-ner'va-ted, he was but just able to bid 
his friend adieu'; and to la-ment', with his latest breath, 
th-it t-hough a t;tste of plea^'ure may quicken the relish of 
life, an unrestrained indulgence leads to inevitable destruc- 

iJon, DODSLET: 
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SECTION Vll. 

Ingemiity and In'duatry rewarded. 

1. A RICH h(k§'band-iiiSln had two sons, the one exactly a 
year older thaa the other. The very day the second was 
'born, he set, in the entrance of his or'chard, two young ap- 
ple-trees of equal size ; which he cultivated with the same 
care, and which grew so equally, that no person could ptT- 
ceive' the least difference between them. 

2. When his children were capable of handling garden 
tools, he took them, one fine morning in spring, to see these 
two trees, which he had planned for them, and called fttler 
thelr names : and when they had sufficiently admired their 
growth, and the number of blossoms that covered them, he 
said, ^^ my dear children, I give you these trees : yoa ser 
they are in good condition. 

3. " They will thrive as much by your care, as they will 
decline by your negligence ; and their fruit will reward you 
in proportion to your labour.^' 

4. The youngest, named £d'mund, was industrious and 
attentive. He busied himself in clearing his tree of insects 
that would hurt it ,* and he propped up its stem, to prevent 
its taking a wroi^ bent. 

5. He loo'sened the 6arth about' it, that the warmth of 
the sun, and the moist'ure of the dews, might cherish the 
roots. His mother had not tended him more carefully in his 
infancy, than he tended his young applc-trce. 

G. His brother, Md'^^s, did not imitate his ex&m'plo. He 
spent a great deal of time on a mount that was near, throw- 
ing stones at the passengers in the road, lie went aniung 
all the little dirty country boys in the neighbourhood, to box 
with them ; so that he was often seen with broken shins and 
black eyes, from the kicks and blows he received in his 
qiiarreK 

7. In short, he neglected his tree so far, that lie never 
tliouglit of it, till, one day in autunin, he, by chance, saw 
£<i'inQnd^s tree so full of apples streaked with purple an4 
gold, that had it not been* for the props which 'snppoip^'jd its 
braiichos, the weight of its fruit must have bent it ti- the* 
ground. 

0. vStiMick with the sight of so fine a tree, he hastened i« 
his own, hoping to find as liirgc a crop upon it ; but, to hl9 

*' bin. 
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great surprise, he saw scarcely anj mtng^ except branches 
covered with moss, and a few yei'low withered leaves. 

9. Full of passion and jealousy, he ran to his father, and 
said ; " Fa'ther, what sort of a tree is that which you have 
given me ? It is as dry as a broomstick ; and 1 shall not have 
ten apples on it. My brother you have used better : bid 
liim at least share his apples with me.^' 

10. " Share with you I" said his father ; "so the industri- 
ous must 16§e his labour, to feed the idle ! Be satisfied with 
your lot : it is the efifect of your negligence : and do not 
think to accuse me of injustice, when you see your brother's 
rich crop. Your tree was as fruitful, and in as good order 
as his : it bore as many blossoms, and grew in the same soil, 
only it was not fostered with the same care. 

11. " £d'mund has kept his tree clear of hurtful insects ; 
but you have suffered them to eat up yours in its blossoms. 
As I do not choose .to let any thing which God has given me^ 
and for which I hold my-selt' accountable to him, go to ruin, . 

4 shall take this tree from you, and call it no more by your 
name. 

12. " It must pass through your brother's hands, before 
4t^can recover itself; and from this moment, both it and the 
r "ffiiit it may bear, arc his property. You may, if you will, 

go into my nursery, and look for another ; and rear it, to 
make amends' for your fault : but if you neglect it, that too 
shall be given to your brother, for assisting me in my labour." 

13. "5l6'§es felt the justice of his father's sentence, and 
the wisdom of his design. He there'fore went that moment 
into the nursery, and chose one of the most thriving ap{)le- 
trees he could find. £d'mund assisted him with his advice 
in rearing it ; and Mo'ges embraced every occasion of paying 
attention to it. 

14. He was now never out of /lu'mour with his com'rades, 
and still less with himself; for he applied cheerfully to work : 
and, in autumn, he had the plea$'ure of seeing his tree fully 
£bai'swer his hopes. Thus he had the double advan'ta^e, of 
enrichii^ himself with a splendid crop of fruit ;* and, at the 
same time, of subduing the vicious habits he had contract- 
ed. His rather was so well pleased with this chanee, that 
the following year he divi'ded the prod'uce of a small or' 
chard between him and his brother. ber'^lin. 

?/rdd/,— 1* lox^ after r, sounds like oo, • 
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SECTION VIII. 

The secret of being always satisfied, 

1. A cer'tain It-^rUn bishop was remarkable for hid 
happy aud contented disposition. He met with much oppo- 
sition, and encountered many difficulties in his joiimey 
through life : but it was 6b§erv'cd that he never repined at 
his condition, or betrayed the least degree of impatience. 

2. An intimate friend of his, who highly admired the vir- 
tue which he thought it impossible to imitate, one day asked 
the prefate, if he could communicate the secret of being 
always satisfied. " Yes,"* replied the good old man, " I can 
teach you my secret, and with great facility. It consists in 
nothing more, than in making a right use of my eyes." 

3. 'His friend begged him to explain himself. " Most wil- 
lingly," returned the bishop. " In whatever state 1 am, I 
first of all look up to heaven ; and reflect, that my principal 
business here is to get to that bles'sed abode. I then look 
down upon the €arUi, and call to mind that, when I am dead, 
I sjiall occupy but a small space in it. 

4. ^^ I then look abroald into the world, and 5b$erve' what 
multitudes there are, who, in every respect, are less fortu- 
nate than my-self . Thus I learn where true happiness is 
placed ; where all our cares must end ; and how very little 
reason I have to repine, or to complain." 

SECTION IX. 

< Beneficence its own Reward. 

\' 1. Pi-gal'le, the celebrated artist, was a man of great hu- 
i manity. Intending, on a particular occasion, to make a jour- 
i Bey from Ly'ons to Par'is, he laid by twelve lou-i*-d'6r§i't to 
1 defray his -expenses. But a little before the time proposed 
^ for his setting out, he db§erv'ed a man walking with strong 
marks of deep-felt sorrow in his countenance and deport- 
ment. 

2. Pi-galle, impelled by the feelings of a benevolent heart, 
, accosted him, and inquired with much tenderness, whether 

it was in his power to afford him any relief The stranger, 
impressed with the manner of this friendly address, did not 
be^itate to lay open his distressed sItQa'tion.| 

3. " For want of ten lou-i«-d'or§V' said he, " I must be 
dragged this evening to a dungeon ; and be separated from a 
tepder wife and a numerous family." " Do you want no 
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more f exclaimed the humane artist. ^^ Come k\6u^ with 1 
me ; I have twelve lou-^s-d'or?' in my trunk ; and they are all 
at your s^r'vice." ^j^^ 

4. The next day a friend of Pi-gal'Ie^s met him ; Indb- 
quired whether it was true, that he had, as was publickiy 
reported, very opportunely relieved a poor man and hk 
family from the greatest distress^. ^^ Ah, my friend !'' said 
Pi-galle, ^^ what a delicious supper did I make last night, 
upon bread and cheese, with a family whose tears of grati- 
tude marked the goodness of their hearts -, and who bl^ss'ed 
me at every mouthful they ate !"* 

SECTION X. ^ 
The Compassionate Judge^ 

1. The celebrated Charles An'tho-ny Do'mSt, was promotr 
ed to the oj£ce of a judge of a Provincial court, in the soath 
of France, in which he presi'ded, with publick applause, for 
twenty-four years. One day a p'dor widow brought a com- 
plaint before him, against' the baron de Nai'rSc, her land* 
lord, for turning her out of pO^^es'si^ of a farm which was 
her whole dependence. 

2. Do'mat heard the cauf^e ; and finding by the clearest J 
evidence that the woman had ignorantly broken a covenant 
in the lease, which empowered the landlord to take pd^t^^-' 
ston of the farm, he recommended mercy to the baron to'- i 
•wkrdg a poor /tdn'est tenant, who had not willingly trans- 
gressed, or done him any material injury. But Nai'rac being 
Snex'orable, the judge was obliged to pronounce a sentence 
of expulsion from the farm, and to order payment of the 
damages mentioned in the lease, together with the costs of 
the suit 

3. In delivering this sentence, Do'mat wiped his eyes, 
from which tears of compassion flowed plentifully. When 
the order of seizure, both of her person and effects, was de- 
creed, the poor woman exclaimed : " O, just and rig/t'te-oust 
God ! be thou a father to the widow and her helpless or«. 
phans f ' and immediately she fainted ^way. 

4. The compassionate judge assisted in raising the distress- 
ed woman ; and After inquiring into her character, the nun^ 
ber of her children, and other cir'cumstances,J generously pre- 
sented her with a hundred loQ-i^-d^Or^', the Amount of her 
damages and costs, which he prevailed with the baron to 

*i/. t jn'tshC'US. % slr'kunv-stdn-sfz. 
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^.. accept as a full recompense ; and the widow was restored 
to her farm. 

6. Deeply affected with the generosity of her benefac- 
tor, she said to him : '^ O, my lord ! when will you demand 
payment, that I may lay up for that purpose ?" " I will Ssk 
it," replied Do'mat, " when my conscience shall tell me I 
have done an improper act." 

RVr'TlON XI 

'..•■■ roiis JS^egro. 

% " J ' ' ;.- P'taible negro, resided in the island 

oi' 0>'«' ' * V 'v I t • -^iler, and dealt chiefly in the re- 
tail way. la his businp^ .^v^nducted himself so fairly and 
Gdm-ploi-^Sntly, that, ipr «f to^ filled with little peddling 
shops, his doors w^re tHronged-with customers. I have of- 
ten dealt with him, and always found him remarkably A6n'est 
and 6bli>ing. 

2. If any one knew not where to obtain an article, Jo'seph 
would endeavour to procure it, without making any adyan'- 
tafi^e for himself. In short, his character was so fair, his 
manners so generous, that the best people showed him a 
regard, which they often deny to men of their own colour, 

I because they are not bl^'ed with the like goodness of 
heart. 

3. In 1756 a fire happened, which burned down great 
part of the town, and ruined many of the inhabitants. Jd'- 
seph lived in a quarter that escap'ed the destruction ; and 
expressed his thankfulness, by softening the distresses of 
his neighbours.' Among those who had lost their property 
by this heavy misfortune,* was a man to whose family, Jo'- 
:ieph, in the ^arly part of his life, owed some obligations. 

4. This man, by too great hospitality, an excess very 
common in the West In'di-e^,! had involved himself in diffi- 
culties, before the fire happened ; and his estate' lying in 
houses, that event entirely ruined him. Amidst' the cries of 
misery and w&dt, which excited Jo's^ph's compassion, this 
man'^s unfortunate| situation claimed particular notice. The 
generous, the open temper of the sufferer, the obligations 
that Jo'seph owed to his family, wer« special and powerful 
motives for acting to't&ards him the part of a fiicnd. 

5. Jo'seph had his bond for sixty pounds ster'ling. •* Ua- 
fortunatej man !" said he, " this debt shall never come 

• against'll thee. I sincerely wish thou couidst settle all thy 
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other affairs as easily ! But how am I sure that I shall keep 
in this mind ? May not the love of gain, Ospec'ially when, bj 
lene^th of time, thy misfortune* shall become familiar to me, 
return with too strong a current, and hear down my fellow- 
feeling before it? But for this 1 have a remedy. Never 
shalt thou apply for the assistance of any friend dg^nstl 
my avarice." 

6. He amse, ordered a large account that the man had with 
him, to be drawn out ; ami in a whim that might have cajlej 
up a smile on the face of charity, filled tu*^ . ^ 

again',J twisted the bond, and lighted ,^ ..,,. .;. _,.„^.^->^ 

the account was drawing out, he continued smoking in a state 
of mind that a monarch might envy. When it was fh^shec^ 
he went in search of his friend, with the dischai^ed account 
and the mutilated bond, in his hand. 

7. On meeting him, he presented the papers to him with 
this address : '^ Sir, I am sensibly affected with your misfor- 
tunes ; the obligations 1 have received from your family, 
give me a relation to evei'y br&nch of it. I know that your 
hiability to pay what you owe, gives you more uneasiness 
than the loss of your own substance. That you may not 
be anxious on my account in particular, accept of this dis- 
charge, and the remains of your bond. — I am overpaid in 
the satisfaction that I feel from having done my duty. I 
beg you to consider this only as a token of the happiness 
you will confer' upon me, whenever you put it in my power 
to do you a good ofl&ce." rajvi'say. 

SECTION XII. 

The In'di'dn Chief. 

1. During the war in A-mer'i-^a, a company of In'di-ans at- 
tacked a small body of Brit'ish trdpps, and defeated them. 
As the In'di-ans had greatly the advan'ta^e in swiftness of 
foot, and were eager in the pursuit, very few of the Brit'ish 
escap'cd ; and those who fell into their hands, were treated 
with a cruelty, of which there arc not many exSm'ples, even 
m that country. 

2. Two of the In'di-ans came up to a young officer, and 
attacked him with great fury. As they were armed with 
battle-axes he had no hope of escape'. But, just at this 
crisis, another In'di-an came up, who was advanced in years, 
and was armed with a bow and arrows. 

3. The old man instantly drew his bow ; but, after havintc 
* mis-/vr'tskwie . t a-g^njt' . \ iirftu . 
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taken his aim at the officer, he suddenly dropped the 
point of his arrow, and interposed between him and his pur- 
suers, who were about to cut him in pieces. They retired 
with respect. The old man then took the officer by the 
hand, soothed him into confidence by ca-ress'es ; and, hav- 
ing conducted him to his hut, treated him with a kindness^ 
which did ^n'our to his professions. 

4. He made him less a slave than a companion ; taught 
him the language of the country ; and instructed him in the 
rude arts that arc practised by the inhabitants. They lived 
together in the most perfect har'mo-ny ; and the young offi- 
cer^ in the treatment he met with, found nothing to regret, 
but that sometimes the old man fixed his eyes upon him, 
and, having regarded him for some minutes with a steady 
and silent attention, burst into tears. 

5. In the mean time, the spring returned, and the In'dl- 
ins again' took the field. The old man, who was still vig- 
orous, and able to bear the fatigues of war, set out with 
them, and was accompanied by his prisoner. They march- 
ed above two hundred leagues across' the forest, and came 
at length to a plain where the British forces were encamp- 
ed. The old man showed his prisoner the tents at a dis- 
tance : " There,'"' says he, " are thy countrymen. There is 
the enemy who wait to give us battle. Remember that I 
have saved thy life, that I have taught thee to conducl a 
can-<')e', to arm thyself with a bow and arrows, and to sur- 
prise the beaver in the forest. 

t). " What wast thou, when I first took thee to m\ hut ? 
Thy hands were those of an infant. They could ntilhei 
procure thee sustenance nor safety. Thy soul was in niter 
darkne'^s. Thou wast ignorant of every thing. Thou owest 
all things to me. Wilt thou then go over to thy nation, 
-nnl take up the hatchet against' us ?*' The officer repli«M], 
'' that he would rather lo§e his own life, than take away 
that of his deliverer."' 

7. TJie In'di-fin, bending down his head, and covering his 
face with both his hands, stood sometime silent. Then look- 
ing ear'nest-ly at his prisoner, he sai<!, in a voice that was at 
once softened by tenderness and grief; " Hast thou a father ?'' 
" My father," sai<l the young man, " was alive when I left 
my country.*" " Alas I" said the In'di-an, '• how wretched 
mtHt he ho !■■' He pauj»ed a moment, and then added, " J >ost 
thou know that I have been a father? — I am a fath*^"* no 

♦ ki/'md'ixt f . 
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more.— I saw. my sod fell in battle. — He fought at my 
-—I daw him expire. — He was c6vered with wdiQnd;,^ when 
be fell dead at my feet."' 

8. He pronounced these words with the utmost velie-mence. 
His body shook with a universal tremour. He was almost ' 
stifled with sighs, which he would not suffer to escape' him. 
There was a keen restlessness in his eye ; but no tears flow- 
ed to his relief. At length he became calm by degrees: 
und, turning to'toard$ the east, where the sun had just risen; 
^ Dost thou see," said he to the young officer, " the beauty 
of that sky,t which sparkles with prevailing day? and hast 
thou plea^'ure in the sight?'' " Yes,'' r<»plied the)roung officer, 
*^ I liave plt^a$'nre in tlie beauty of so fine a i?ky.''t " I haie 
aone !'' said the In'di-an, and his tears then found their way. 

9. A few minutes after, he showed the young man a ma^ 
noJia in full bloom. '^ l)(')St thou see that beautiful tree T" 
said he, '* and dost thou look upon it with plCa^'nre ?"' " Yea,^ 
replied the officer, ^^ I look with plOa^'ure upon that beauti- 
ful tree.'" — " I have no longer an}' plOa^'ure in looking upon 
it!" said the In'di-Sn hastily : and immediately added : " Go, 
return to thy father, that he may still have piea^'ure, when 
he sees the sun rise in the morning, and the trees blossom 
in the spring !'^ 

SECTION XIII. 
Noble behaviour of Scipi-o. 

1. Scip'i-o the younger, at twenty-four years of age, was 
appointed by the Ro'man republick to the command' of the 
unny iig^inst' the Spaii'iardj.J Soon after the conquest of 
Car-tha-ffc na, the capital of the empire, his integrity and 
vir'tue were put to the following exemplary and ever-mem- 
oiahle trial, related by historians, ancient and modern, with 
universal applause. 

2. Being retired into his camp, some of his officers brought 
him a young vir'ffin of such ex'qui-^itc heauty, that she drew 
upon her the eyes and admiration of every bo^. The young 
conqueror started from his seat with confusion and surprise ; 
and seemed to be robbed of that presence of mind and self, 
pof^ess'ion, so necessary in a general, and for which Scip'i-6 
wa» ver}' remHrkaljle. In a few moment**, havinpr recovered 
himself, he inquired of the beautitul captive, in the most Civil 
an'! f ;>Ute manner, concer'nUig her country, birt}iJ,| and con- 
ni ii^ ; and findii»r that she \s ;u« betrothed to a rrl-ti-b(i'ri-:.n 
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prince, named il-lu'ci-i&s,* he ordered both him and the cap- 
tive's parents to be sent for. 

3. When the Spanish prince appeared in his presence, 
Sclpl-d took him &side ; and to remove the ^nz-l'e-^t he might 
fee! on account of the yovaig lady, addressed him in these 
words : " You and 1 arc young, which admits of my speaking 
to you with freedom. They who brought me your fiiturej 
spouse, assured me at the ^ ''me time that you loved her with 
extreme tenderness ; and her beauty and merit left me no 
room to doubt it Upon which, I renected, that if I were in 
your situa'tion,!! I should hope to meet with favour: I tbere'- 
i^re think my-s^lf -happy in the present conjuncture to do 
you a sfir'vfcc 

4. " Though the fortune of war has made me your master, 
I desire to be your friend. Here is your wife : take her, 
and may you be happy ! You may rest assured, that she has 
been am6ngst us, as she would have been in the house of 
her fether and mother. Far be it from Scip'i-6 to purchaise 
any pl^a^'ure at the expense of vir'tue,§ Aon'our, and the hap- 
piness of an A6n'est man ! No ; I have kept her for you in 
ordet to make you a present worthy of you, and of me. The 
only gi^titude I require of you, for this inestimable giA, is, 
that you will be a friend to the Ro'man people." 

6. Al-lu'ci-us''s heart was too full to make him any In'- 
sw6r ; but, throwing himself at the general's feet, he wept 
aloud' ; the captive lady fell down in the wme posture, and 
remained so, till the aged father, overwhelmed with transports 
of joy, burst into the following words ; " O, excellent Scip'i-d ! 
Heaven has given thee more tlian human vir'tue. O glorious 
leader !' O won'drous youth ! what plea^'ure can equal that 
which must now fill thy heart, on hearing the prayers of 
this grateful vir'^In, for thy health and prosperity^?" 

6. Such was Scip1-6 ; a s6rdier,1[ a youth, a heathen ! nor 
was his vir'tue unrewarded. Al-lu'ci-iis, charmed with sOch 
magnanimity, liberality, and politeness, returned to his own 
country^ and published, on all occasions, the praises of his 
generous and humane victor; crying out ^Mhat there was 
come into Spain a young hero, who conquered all things 
less by the force of his amis, than by the charms of his vir'tue, 
and the greatness of his beneficence." noon. 

* Al^lufshe-oJu, i Sng-zVe-te, Xfu'ishwrt. ^nt-tshu4ifihun. ^vtf'Uhu, 

IT sol'jur, 
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SECTION XIV. 

Vir'tue in hiim'bU life, 

1. In the prece'ding section, we have seen an illustrious 
instance of vir'tue in a person of exalted rank. This section 
exhibits an equally striking ^xam'ple of uprightness in Aum'ble 
life. Vir'tue and goodness are confined to no station : and 
wherever they are discovered the^ cdmmand' respect. 

2. P^r'rin, the amiable subject of this nar'rative, lost both 
his parents before he could articulate their names, and was 
obllff'cd to a charity-school for his education.* At the 
age of fifteen he was hired by a farmer to be a shep'Aerd, 
in a neighbourhood where Lu-cet'ta kept her father's sheep. 
They often met, and were fond of being together. Afler an 
acquaintance of five years, in which they had many opportu- 
nities of becoming thoroughly known to each other ; Per'rin 
proposed to La-c6t'ta to ask her father's consent to their 
marriage ; she blushed, and did not refuse her approbation. 

3. As she had an errand to the town next day, the oppor- 
tunity of her absence was chosen for making the proposal. 
** You wish to marry my daughter,*" said the old man ; " have 
you a house to cover her, or money to main-tain't her? 
Lu-c€t'tfi'8 fortunej is not enough for both. It will not do, 
Pfir'rin ; it will not do." " But," replied Per'rin, " I have 
hands to work : I have laid up twenty crowns of my wages, 
which will defray the eitpense of the wedding : I will work 
harder, and lay up more." " Well," said the old man, "you 
are young, and mav wait a little : get rich, and my daughter 
is at your s^Vice." Pfir'rin waited for Lu-cef ta's return in 
the evening. 

4. " Has my father given you a refusal ?" cried Lu-c€t't5. 
** Ah, Lu-cdf ta," replied Per'rin, " how unhappy am I for 
being poor ! But I have not lost all hopes : my circumstances 
may change for the better." As they were never tired of 
c6nT€r's!ng together, the night approached, and it became 
dark. Per'rin, making a false step, fell on the ground. He 
found a bag, which was heavy. Drawing t6'tfl7ard§ a light in 
the neighbourhood, he discovered that it was filled with goUL 
**I thank Heaven," cries Per'rin, in a transport of joy, " for 
betqsp favourable to our wishes. 'This will satisfy your father, 
and make us happy." In their way to her father's house, a 
thotiji^ht struck Per'rin. " This money is not ours, it belongs 
to.Bome stranger; and perhaps' this moment he is lamenting^ 
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Me-lis'sa felt a strong inclination to comply with the call 
of this inviting nymph ; hut fu^t she thought it would he 
prudent at least to ILsk her name. 

" My name," said she, " is DissiPA'Tidgr." 

4. The other female then lidvanc'ed. [ She was clothed in 
a close hahit of hrown stufif, simply relieved with white She 
wore her smooth hair under a plain cap. Her whole person 
was perfectly neat and clean. Her look was seripus, hut 
satisfied ; and her air was staid and composed. She held in 
one hand a dis'taff ; on the opposite arm hung a work-h&sket ; 
and the gir'dle* round her waist was garnished with scissors, 
knitting-needles, reels, and other implements of female la- 
hour. A hunch of keys hung at her side. She thus accosted 
the sleeping girl. 

5. ^^ Me-lTs'sa, 1 am the £e'ni-us who have ever heen the 
friend and companion of your mother ; and I now offer you 
my protection. I have no allurements to tempt you with, 
like those of my gay rival. Instead of spending all your 
time in amu§e'ments, if you enter yourself of my train, you 
must rise early, and p§ss the long day in a variety of employ- 
ments, some of them difficult, some laborious, and all requiring 
exertion of body or of mind. You must dress plainly ; live 
mostly at home ; and aim at being useful rather than shf n!ng. 

6. " But in return, I will insure you content, even spirits, 
self-approbation, and the esteem of all who thoroughly know 
you. If these offers appear to your young mind less inviting 
than those of my rival, be assured, however, that they arc 
more real. She has promised much more than she can ever 
make good. Perpetual plea$'ures are no more in the power 
of Dissipa'tion, than of Vice and Folly, to bestow. Her delights 
quickly p^ll, and ar^ inevitably succeeded by languor and 
disgust. She appears to you under a di$gul$e',t and what 
you see is not her real face. 

7. " For my-s6ir, I shall never seem to you less amiable 
than I now do ; but, on the contrary, you will like me better 
and better. If I look grave to you now, you will see me 
che€rTul at my work ; and when work is over, I can enjoy 
every innocent amu$e'ment. But I have said enough. It is 
time for you to choose whom you will follow, and upon that 
choice all your happiness depends. If you would kbow my 
name, it is House'wifery."J - 

8. Me-lls'sa hSard her with more attention than delight > 
and though overawed by her manner, she could not help 

*ger^dL t dUg-yiae', \h?iMi\i^J-tt* 

J>2 
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fatnin^ Sig^'* to take another look at the first speaker. 
I^he beheld her still offering her presents with so bewifcbiiig' 
an air, that she felt it scarcely possible to resist ; when, by 
a lucky accident, the m&sk with which DiSsipa'tiott^S face was 
so artmliy covered, fell off. As soon as M€«hs's& beheld, in- 
stead of the sihiling fea'turcst of yonth and cheSr'fuln^ss, a 
coontenance W&n and ghSstly with sickness, and soared by 
fretfulness, she turned away with horrour, and gave her hatid 
fthreluctantly to her sober and sincere companion. 

bar'bauldI 

SECTION XVI. 

The nobk Bcu'ket-^md'ker. 

i 1. The Ger'm§n§ of rank and fortutie, were formerly 

, remarkable for the custom of having their sons instructed m 

I Some mechanical business, by urhich they might be habituated 

[ to a spirit of in'dustry ; secured from the miseries of idleness; 

and qu&l'if led, in case of necessity, to support thettiselves 

and their families. A striking proof of the utility of thi* 

custom, occurs in the following narrative. 

2. A young Ger'man nobleman of great merit and talents, 
paid his addresses to an accomplished young lady of the 
Pa-l&t'i-nate ; and applied to her father for liis consent to 
marry her. The old nobleman, amongst' other observations, 
^ked him, " how he expected to main-tain'J his daughter." 
The young man, surprised at such a question, 6b§erv'cd, 
•^ that his p6$-9ess'i6ns were known to be ample, and &s secure 
as the hbn'out§ of hiB family.^' 

^3. " All this is very true," replied the fkther : *' but yon 
well know, that our country has suffered much from w4rs ' 
and devastation; and that new events of this nature may 
/ sweep away all your estate', and render you destitute. To 
lieep yon no longer in Suspense, (continued the father, with 
great politeness and affection,) I have seriously resolved 
ftever to marry my daughter to any p6r$on, who, whatever 
may be his ^n'our^ or property, due$ not pd$-§gss' Soni& 
mechanical art, by which he may be able to support her lb 
Case of unforeseen' events/' 

4. " The young nobleman, deeply affected with his deter- 
i^klnation, Was silent for a feyv minutes ; when recovering him- 
9^1/^ he declared^ ^^ that he believed his happiness so much 
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depended on the proposed union, that no difficulty or suhmis- 
sionS) consistent with his ton'our, should prevent him from 
endeavouring to accomplish it.'' H6 begged to know whether 
he might be allowed six months to acquire the knowledge of 
some manual art. The father, pleased with the young 
man's resolution, and affection for his daughter, consented 
to the proposal ; and pledged his Adn'our that the mar'riaffe* 
should take place, if, at the expiration of the time limited, he 
should succeed in his undertaking. 

5. Animated by the tenderest regard, and by a high sense 
of the happiness he hoped to enjoy, he went immediately into 
Fl&n'ders, engaged himself to a white twig basket-maker, and 
applied every power of ingenuity and in'dustry, to become 
skilled in the business. He soon obtained a complete know- 
lec^e of the art ; and, before the expiration of the time pro- 
posed, returned, and brought with him, as specimens of his 
skill, several bas'ketst adapted to fruit, flowers, and beedle* 
work. 

6. These w6re presented to the young lady ; and univer- 
sally admired for the delicacy and p^rfec'tton of the workman^ 
ship. Nothing now remained to prevent the accomplishment 
of the noble youth's wishes : and the marriage was solem- 
nized to the satisfaction of all parties. 

7. The young couple Hved several years in. affluence ; and 
seemed by their virtues and moderation, to have secured 
the favours of fdr'tune.f But the ravages of war, at length, 
extended themselves to thie Pa-l&tl-nsite. Both the families 
were driven fronji their country, and their estates' forfeited. 
And now opens a most interesting scene. 

6. The young nobleman commenced his trade of basket- 
making; and by his superiour skill in the art^ soon cdm- 
man'ded extensive business. For many years, he liberally 
supported not only bis own family, but also that of the good 
old nobleman, his father-in-law ; and enjoyed the high satis- 
fection of contributing, by his own in'dustry, to the happiness 
of .connexions doubly endeared to him by their misfortunes ;|{ 
and woo otherwise would have sunk into the miseries of 
lleglect and indigence, sharpened by the remembrance of 
better days. 
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CHAPTER III. 
DIDACTICK* PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Teridemess to mothers. 

1. Mark that parent hen, said a father to his heloyed 
son. With what anxious care d6e§ she call together her oit 
spring, and cover them with her expanded wings ! The kite 
is hovering in the air, and, disappointed of his prey, may 
pSrh&ps' dart upon the hen herself, ^d hear her off in hte 
talons. 

2. D6e9 not this sight suggest to you the tenderness and 
affection of your mother ! • Her watchful care protected yon 
in the helpless period of infancy, when she nourished you 
with her milk, taug^ your limbs to move, and your tongue 
to lisp its unformed accents, in, your childhood, she mourned 
over your little griefs ; rejoiced in your innocent delights ; 
administered to you the healing balm in sickness ; and instilled 
into your mind the love of truth, of vir'tue,! and of wisdom. 
Oh ! cherish every sentiment of respect for such a mother. 
She merits your warmest gratitude, esteem', and veneration. 

per'cival. 

SECTION II. 

Respect and affection due from pupils to their tutors. 

1. Quin-til'i-an says, that he has included almost all the 
duty of scholars in this one piece of advice which he gives 
them: to love those who instruct them, as they love the 
sciences which they study ; and to look upon them as fathen 
from whom they derive not the life of the body, but that 
instruction which is, in a manner, the life of the soul. 

2. This sentiment of affection and respect disposes them to 
apply diligently, during the time of their studies ; and pre- 
^Srves' in their minds, during the remainder of life, a tender 
gratitude to'wsiTd§ their instructers. It seems to include a 
great part of what is to be expected from them. 

3. Docility, which consists in readily receiving instructioiis 
and reducing them to practice, is properly the vir'tue of 
scholars, as that of masters is to teach well. As it is not 
sufficient for a labourer to sow the seed, unless the €arth| 

*d€'dakftlk. \ dct'UK.u. 
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4.' Shut not thine ear against the cries of the poor ; nor 
harden thy heart againaf the calamities of the innocent 
When the fatherless call upon thee, when the widow's heart 
is sunk, and she implores thy assistance with tears of sorrow; 
pity their afiQiction,. and extend thy hand to those who have 
none to help them. When thou seest the naked wanderer 
of the street, shivering with cold, and destitute of habitation, 
let bounty open thy heart ; let the wings of charity shelter 
him from death, that thy own soul may live. 

5. Whilst the poor man groans on the bed of sickness ; 
whilst the unfortunate languish in the horrours of a dungeon ; 
or the hoary head of age lifts up a feeble eye to thee for 
pity ; how canst thou riot in su-per'flu-ous enjoyments, re- 
gardless of their wants, unfeeling of ^h^ir woes ? 

econ'omy of hu'man life. 

SECTION VI. 

Ingratitude to our Supreme Benefactor u highly culpable, ^ ; 

1 . Ar-ta-ba'nes was distinguished with peculiar favour by -^ 
. a wise, powerful, and good prince. A magnificent palace, 

' surrounded with a delightful garden, was provided for his 
residence. He partook of all the luxuries of his sov'er-elgn's 
table, was invested with extensive authority, and admitted to 
the Adn'our of a free intercourse with his gracious master. 
But Ar-ta-ba'nes was insensible of the ^dvan'tages which he 
enjoyed ; his heart glowed not with gratitude and respect ; he 
i-void'ed the society of his benefactor, and &-bu$'ed his bounty. 

2. '* 1 detest such a character," said A-lex'is, with generous 
indignation ! — " It is your own picture which I have "drawn," 
replied Ea-phro'ni-us. " The great Potentate of heaven 

, and €arth has placed you in a world, which displays the 
f highest beauty, order, and magnificence ; and which abounds' 
' with every means of convenience, enjoyment, and happiness. 
He has furnished you with such powers of body and mind, 
as give you dominion over the fishes of the sea, the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts of the field. He has invited you 
to hold communion with him, and to exalt your own na'ture,'*' 
by the love and imitation of his divine perfec'tions." 

3. " Yet have your eyes wandered, with brutal gaze, over 
the fair creation, unconscious of the mighty hand from which 
it sprung. You have rioted in the profusion of nature, with- 
joat suitable emotions of gratitude to the s6v'er-ei^ Dls^ 

*nd't9kurt. 
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pM8€f ef M good^: and yoir hove tto^ afte» digkHsd Uie 
glMloiit cdo'v^ne, a&d fbi^tten Um |ves«Bce of tiial Oa- 
Bip'oleAt Being, y/Ato fiUfr all space, and eskiKM tbPMi^ all. 

SECTION VII. 

l^adation and prmctue. 

1. A cer'tain astronomer was contexoplating the mooD 
through his telescope, and tracing the extent of her seas, the 
height of her m6dn'tains, and the number of habitable teni- 
tories which she contains. '^ Let him spy what he pleases,^ 
said a clown to his companions ; ^^ he is not nearer to the 
moon than we are.^ 

2. Shall the same ob^^rva'tton be made to you, A-lexls? 
Do you sur-pass' others in lear'nlng, and yet in goodness 
remain upon a level with the uiiinstructed vulgar ? Have yon 
so long gazed at the temple of vir'tue, without &d-van'c!i^ 
one step to'ward^ it? Are you smitten with moral beaotjr, 
yet regardless of its attainment ? Arey ou a phi-lds'o-pher in 
theory, but a novice in practice ? The par-ti-al'i-ty* of a 
father inclines me to hope, that the reverse is true. I flatter 
my-s^lf ,t that by having ISam'ed to think, you will be qualified 
to act ; and that the rectitude of your conduct will be ade- 
quate to your improvements in knowledge. 

3. May that wisdom which is justified in her works, W^ 
your guide through life ! And may you enjoy all the felicifr 
which flows from a cultivated understanding, pious and weu- 
regulated affections, and extensive benevolence ! In these 
consists that s6v'£r-e!^ good, which'Sncient sag^s so much 
dx-tdl; which reason recommends, religion authorizes, and 
God approves. pee'cfval. '; 



CHAPTER IV. 
DESCmFTTTE PWCES. 

SECTION I. 

> The Eagle. 

The Golden Eagle is the largest and the noblest of alt 
thoffc birds that have received the name of eagle. It weighs 

^jydr-she-al'e-te. ^ WA-»tlf • 
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k ■*' &b6ve twelve pounds. Its length is three feet ; the extent 
L of its wings, seven feet four inches ; the hill is three inches 
long, and of a deep hlue ; and the eye of a hazel colour. In 
^ general, these hirds are found in m6un'tains and thinly in- 
^ hahited countries ; and hreed among the loftiest cliffs. They 
I choose those places which are remotest from man, upon 
whose pd^ss'ions they but seldom make their depredations, 
being contented rather to follow the wild game in the forest^ 
than to risk their safety to satisfy their hunger. 

2. This fierce animal may be considered among birds, as 
the lion limong quadrupeds ; and, in many respects, they 
have a strong similitude to each other. They are both 
po^^ess'ed of force, and an empire over their fellows of the 
forest. Equally magnauimous, they disdain small plunder; 
and only pursue animals worthy the conquest. It is not till 
after having been long provoked, by the cries of the rook 
or the magpie, that this generous bird thinks fit to punish 
them with death. 

3. The eagle also disdains to share the plunder of 
another bird ; and will take up with no other prey than 
that which he his acquired by his own pursuits. How hun- 
gry soever he may be, he stoops not to carrion; and when 
satiated,* never returns to the same carcass, but leaves it for 
other animals, more rapacious and less delicate than himself 
Solitary, like the lion, he keeps the de^'ert to himself alone ; 
it is as extraordinary to see two pair of eagles in the same 
moun'tain, as two lions in the same forest. 

4. They keep separate, to find a more ample supply ; and 
consider the quantity of their game as the best proof of their 
dominion. Nor doe? the similitude of these animals stop^ 
here : they have both sparkling eyes, and -nearly of the sai;iie 
colour; their claws arc of the same form, their breath equally 
strong, and their cry equally loud and terrifying. Bred" l>oth 
for war, they arc enemies of all society ; alike fierce, prpud, 
and incapable of being easily tamed. 

f- 5. Of all the feathered tribe, the eagle flies the highest ; 

'. and from thence the ancients have given him the title of the 

L bird of heaven. He p6§§ess'es also the sharpest sight : but 
his sense of smelling, though acute, is inferiour to that ofta 

T vulture. He never pursues, but when his object is in view; 

I and having seized his prey, he stoops from his height, as if 

f to e^tiamine its weight, always laying it on the ;<r''^>*ii-'l before 

\ lie carrie^jit ofL' U(^;filids no difiicuity m taking up geese 
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and cranes. He also carries away hares, lamb;:, and kids; 
and oAen destroys' (awns and calves, to drink their blood ; 
and bears a part of their flesh to his retreat. 

6. Infants themselves, when left unattended, have been 
destroy 'ed by these rapacious creatures.* An instance is 
recorded in Sc6t'iand, of two children having been carried ofl: 
by eagles ; but fortunately they received no hurt by the way; 
and, the eagles being pursued, the children were found un- 
hurt in the nests, and restored to the affrighted parents. 

7. The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neighbour ; , 
but peculiarly so when bringing up its young. It is then 
that the male and female exert all their force and in'dustry 
to supply their offspring. Smith, in his history of Ker'ry, 
relates, that a poor man in that country got a comfortable 
subsistence for his family, during a summer of famine, out 
of an eagle'j? nest, by robbing the eaglets of food, which was 
plentifully supplied by the old ones. 

8. He protracted their assiduity beyond the usual time, by 
clipping the wings, and retarding the flight of the young; " 
and very probably also, as I have known myrself, by so. tying 
Ihem, as to incre-ise their cries, which are alwuys found to in- 
crease the parent's despatch to procure them provision. It 
was fortunate, however, that the old eagles did not surprise 
the countryman thus employed, as their resentment nagbt 
have been dangerous. 

9. It requires great patience and much art to tame an 
eagle ; and even though taken young, and subdued by long 
assiduity, yet it is a dangerous domestick, and often turns ite 
force against' its master. When brought into the field for 
the purposes of fowling, the fa^ftyn-ert is never sure of its 
attachment : its innate pride, and love of liberty, still prompt it 
to regain its native solitudes. Sometimes, however, eagles are 
brought to have an attachment to their feeder ; they ar^ then 
highly serviceable, and liberally provide for his plea§'ure8 
and support. 

10. When tiic fa/'con-er lets them go from his hand, they 
play about' and hover round \\\m till their game^j^resents, 
which they see at an immense distance, and Ajufiii^ with 
cer'tain destruction. ''/^ 

11.- It is said that the eagle can live many weeks without 
food; and that the period of'Jb||8i life exceeds a hundred 
years. ' gold'smith. 

* kre'tshfirs. t fuw'k^n-^r. 
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SECTION 11. 

The humming-bird. 

1. Of all the birds that flutter in the garden, or paint the 
landscape, the humming-bird is the most delightful to look 
upon, and the most inoflfensive. Of this charming little 
animal, there arc six or seven varieties, from the size of a 
Bmall wren, down to that of an Aum'ble-bee. A Eu-ro-pe'an 
would not readily suppose that there existed any birds so 
very small, and yet so completely furnished with a bill, 
feathers^ wings, and intestines, exactly resembling those of 
the largest kind. 

2. Birds not so big as the end of one's little finger, would 
probably be supposed mere creatures of imagination, were 
they not seen in infinite numbers, and as frequent as butter- 
flies in a summer's day, sporting in the fields of A-mer'i-ca, 
from flower to flower, and extracting sweets with their 
little bills. 

3. The smallest humming-bird is about' the size of a hazel- 
nut. The feathers on its wings and tail are black ; but those 
on its body, and under its mngs, are of a greenish brown, 
with a fine red c^st or gloss, which no silk or velvet can 
imitate. It* has a small crest on its head, green at the bot- 
tom, and as it were gilded at the top ; and which sparkles in 
the sun like a little star in the middle of its fdre'head. The 
bill is black, straight, slender, and of the length of a sinall pin. 

4. It is inconceivable how much these birds add to the liigii 
finishing and beauty of a rich Idx'u-ri-ous* western laadscdfi^. 
As soon as the sun is risen, the humming-birds, of different 
kinds, are seen fluttering about' the flowers, without ever light- 
ing upon them. Their wings are in so rapid motion, that it is 
Impossible to dij-^em' their colours, except by their glittering. 

5. They are never still, but continually in motion, visiting 
flower after flower, and extracting its honey as if with a kiss. 
For this purpose they arc furnished with a forky tongue, that 
enters the cup of the flower, and extracts its nectared tribute. 
Upon this alone they subsist. The rapid motion of tljejr 
wings occasions a humming sound, from whence they thiive-'^ 
their name ; for whatever divlde§' the air swiftly, must pro- 
duce a murmur. 

6. The nests of these birds are also very curious. They are 
suspended in the air, at the point of the twigs of an orange, 
a p6me'gran-nte, or a cifron tree ; sometimes even vcw 
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houses, if a small and convenient twig is fotind for the pur- 
pose. The female is the ar'chitect, while the male goes 
. in quest of materials ; such as cotton, .fine moss, and the 
fibres of vegetables. Of these materials, a nest is composed, 
about' the size of a hen^s eg^ cut in two : it is admirably 
eontrived, and warmly lined with cotton. 

7. There are never more than two eggs found in a nest ; 
these are about' the size of small peas, and as white as snow, 
with here and there a yel'low speck. The male and the 
female sit upon the nest by turns ; but the female takes to 
herself the greatest share. She seldom quits the nest, except 
a few minutes in the morning and evening, when the dew is 
upon the flowers, and their honey in perfec'tton. 

8. During the short interval, the male takes her place. 
The time of incubation continues twelve days ; at the end of 
which the young ones appear, much abouf the size of a 
blue-bottle fly. They arc at first bare ; by degrees they arc 
covered with down ; and at last, feathers succeed, but less 
beautiful at first than those of the old ones. 

9. Fa'ther La-baf, in his account of the mission to A-merl- 
c&, says, ^^ that his companion found the nest of a humming 
bird, in a shed near the dwelling-house ; and took it in, at a 
time when the young ones w€rc about' fifteen or twenty days 
old. He placed them in a cage at his chamber window, to 
be amu§'cd by their sportive flutterings : but he was much 
surprised to see the old ones, which oame and fed their 
brood regularly every hour in the day. By this means they 
tht'.inselves grew so tame, that they seldom quitted the 
chamber; and without any constraint, came to live with 
their young ones. 

10. " Ail four frequently pfirch'cd upon their master^s hand, 
cliir'ping* as if they had been at liberty abroad. He fed 
them with a very fine clear paste, made of wine, biscuit, 
and sugar. They thrust their tongues into this paste, till 
they w^rc satisfied, and then fluttered and chirped about' the 
room. I never beheld any thing more agreeable," continues 
he, t' than this lovely little family, which had pd$-^s8't6n of 
iny companion's chamber, and flew in and out just as they 
thought proper; but were ever attentive to the voice of 
their master, when he called them. 

11. "In this manner tliey lived with him above six 
months. * But at a time when he expected to see a new 
coloay formedj he unfortunately forgot to tie up their cage 

* txhtr'plng. 
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to the ceiling at night, to preserve' them from the rats, and 
he found in the morning, to his great mortification, that they 
wUre all devoured.^' GOLo'sMrrH. 

SECTION III, 

The horse. 

1. Of all quadrupeds, the horse appears to be the most 
beautiful. His fine size, the glossy smoothness of his skin, 
the graceful ease of his motions, and the exact symmetry of 
his shape, entitle him to this distinction. 

2. To have an idea of this noble animal in his native sim- 
plicity, we arc not to look for him in the p&s'tures,* or the 
staples, to which he has been consigned by man ; but in 
those wild and extensive plains, where he was originally 
produced, where he ranges without control, and riots in all 
the variety of luxurious nature. In this state of happy inde- 
pendence, he disdains the assistance of man, which tends 
only to his servitude. 

3. In those boundless tract«, whether of Afri-ca or New 
Spain, where he runs at liberty, he seems no way incom- 
moded with the inconveniences to which he is subject in 
Eu'rope, The continual ver'duret of the fields supplies his 
wdnts ; and the climate that never knows a winter, suits his 
constitution, which nat'urallyj seems adapted to heat. 

4. In those countries, the horses are often seen feeding in 
droves of five or six hundred. As they do not carry on war 
against' any other race of animals, they arc satisfied to re- 
main entirely upon the defensive They have always one 
among their number that stands as sentinel, to give notice of 
any approaching danger ; and this office they take by turns. 

5. If a man approaches them while thoy are feeding by 
day, their sentinel walks up boldly to'ti^ards him, as if to ex- 
amine his strength, or to intimidate him from proceeding ; 
but as the man approaches within pistol-shot, the sentinel 
then thinks it high time to alarm his fellows. This he doej- 
by a loud kind of snorting ; upon which they all take the 
signal, and fly off with the speed of the wind ; their faithful 
sentinel bringing up the rear. 

6. But of all countries in the world, where the horse runs 
wild, A-ralji-a produces the most beautiful breed, the most 
generous, swift, and per-se-ve'ring. They are found, though 

* va^tshwrs, t viM'jArt, % ndi'tMb-ral-U. 
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not in great numbers, iu the d^$'£rts of that country ; and the 
natives use every stratagem to take them. 

7. The usual manner in which the A-ra'bi-&n8try the swift- 
ness of these animals, is by hunting the ds'trich.* The horse 
is the only animal whose speed is cdm'parable to that of this 
creature, which is found in the sandy plains, that iboond' in 
those countries. The instant the ostrich perceives' itself 
aimed at, it makes to the mdun'taln^, while the horseman 
pursues with all the swiflness possible, and endeavours to cut 
off his retreat. The chase then continues aldng' the plain, 
while the ostrich makes use of both legs and wings to assist 
its motion. 

8. A horse of the first speed is able to outrun it : so that 
the poor animal is then 6bli|f'ed to have recourse to art to 
elude the hunter by frequently turning. At length, finding 
a\\ escape' hopeless, it hides its head wherever it can, and 
tamely suffers itself to be taken. If the horse, in a trial of this 
kind,, shows great speed, and is not readily tired,'hi8 charac- 
ter is filled, and he is held in high estimation. 

9. The horses of the A!-ra'bi-ans form the principal riches 
of many of their tribes, who use them both in the chase, and 
in their expeditions for plunder. They never carry heavy 
burdens, and arc seldom employed on long joCimeys. They 
are so tractable and familiar, that they will run from the 
fields at the call of their masters. The A'rab, his wife, and 
children, often lie in the same tent with the mare and foal ; 
which instead of injuring them, suffer the children to rest on 
their bodies and necks, and seem afraid even to move lest 
they should hurt them. 

10. They never beat or correct their horses, but treat 
them with kindness, and even affection. The following an- 
ecdote of the compassion and attachment, shown by a poor 
A-ra'bi-&n to one of ^hese animals, will be interesting to 
every reader. — The whole property of this A'rab consisted 
of a very fine beautiful mare. This animal the French con- 
sul at Sa'Id offered to purchase, with an intention to send 
her to the king, Louis the Fourteenth. 

11. The A'rab, pressed by want, hesitated a longtime, 
but at length consented, on condition of receiving a very 
considerable sum of money, which he named. The consiU 
wrote to France for p^rmlss'ton to close the bar'g^in ; and 
having obtained it, sent the information to the A'rab. The 
man, so poor as to pd^^ess' only a few rags to cover his body. 

* more frequently Os^tfidje. 
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arrived with his magpaificent courser. He dismounted, but 
appeared to be ffreatiy agitated by contending emotions. 

12. Looking &*st at the gold, and then at his mare, he 
heaved a deep sigh, and exclaimed ; ^^ To whom is it, I am 
going to surrender thee ? To Eu-rd-pe'&ns ! who will tie 
thee close ; who will beat thee ; who will render thee 
miserable ! Return with me, my beauty, my jewel, and re- 
joice the hearts of my children !'^ As he pronounced the 
l^t words, he sprung upon her back ; and, in a few mo- 
ments, was out of sight. 

SECTION IV. 

The Ou'ran'Ou'tang. 

1. The ape, called the Ou'raurOu'tang, approaches in ex- 
t^nial appearance nearer to the human form,than any other 
brute ; and from this cir'cum-stance,* it has sometimes obtain- 
ed the appellation of ^^ Man of the Wobds.^^ This animal is 
of different sizes, from three to seven feet. In general, its 
st&t'uret is less than that of a man ; but its strength and agih- 
ty are much greater. 

2. Travellers who have seen various kinds| of these ani- 
mals, in their native solitudes, give surprising relations of 
their force, their swiftness, their address, and their ferocity. 
They are found in many parts of Af ri-ca, in the £ast-In'di-es, 
in MSd-a-gas'car, and B6r'ne-o. In the l^st of these places, 
the people of quality course them as we do the stag ; and 
this sort of hunting is one of the fa'vour-!te ^-mO^e'm^nts of 
the king himself. 

3. The skin of the Ou'ran-Ou'tang is hairy, his eyes are 
sunk in his head, his countenance is st^rn, and all his linea- 
ments, though resembling those of man, are harsh and 
blackened by the sun. He sleeps under trees, and builds a 
hut to protect himself ftg^inst' the sun and the rains. When 
the negroes have leflt a fire in the woods, he comes near, 
and warm^ himself by the blaze. He has not, however, 
tense and skill sufficient to keep the flame &live by feeding 
it with fuel. 

"^ These animals often go together in com'panles : and if 

^ttMf happen to meet one of the human species, remote from 

'J b l fe i ir, they seldom show him favour. Sometimes, however, 

lifiy spare those who fell into their hands. A ne^^o bo^ >h^& 

* ser'kam^anse, t ^cU't«Mcre \k)i«nAft« 
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carried off by one of them, and lived with them upwards of 
a year. 

5. On his escape' and returA home, he described many of 
them as being larger than men ; and he said that they never 
attempted to injure him. They frequently attack the ele- 
phant : they beat him with clubs, and oblige him to leave 
that part of the forest which they claim as their own. — ^When 
one of these animals dies, the rest cover the body with leaves 
and br&nches. 

6. The manners of the Ou'ran-Ou'tang, when in confine- 
ment, are gentle, and for the most part, harmless, perfectly de- 
void of that di^usting ferocity so conspicuous in some of the 
larger baboons and monkeys. It is mild and doc'ile,* and may 
be taught to perform' with dexterity a variety of entertain- 
ing actions. Vo^'ma-er's account of one of these animals, 
which was brought into Hol'l^nd in the year 1776, and lodg- 
ed in the men-ag-er-ie't of the Prince of Or'ange, is so ex- 
ceedingly curious, that we shall present the reader with an 
ex'tract from it. 

7. " This animal showed no symptoms of fierce'ness and 
malignity. It was fond of being in company, and appeared 
to be very sensible of the kindness of those who had the 
care of it. OUer. when they retired, it would throw itself 
on the ground, as if in despair, uttering lam'entable cries^ 
and tearing in pieces the linen within its reach. Its keeper 
having been accustomed to sit near it on the ground, it fre- 
quently took the hay oflf its bed, and laid it by its side, and 
seemed by all its actions to invite him to be seated nearer. 

8. " Its usual manner of walking was on all-fours, but it 
CQuld also walk on its two hiud feet only. It atef almost 
every thing that was given to it ; but its chief food was 
bread, roots, and all sorts of fi*uit,|| espec'ially strawberries. 
When presented with strawberries on a plate, it was ex- 
tremely pleasant to see the aiiiirtal take them up one by one, 
with a fork, and put them into its mouth, holding at the 
same time the plate in the other hand. 

9. " Its common drink was water ; but it also very wil- 
lingly drank all sorts of wine, particularly Mal'a-ga. After 
drinking, it wiped its lips ; and after eating, if presented with 
a toothpick, it would use it in a proper manner. On sh^ 
board it ran freely ^boat' the vessel, played with the 8ail«|jl, 
and went, like them, into the kitchen for its mess. At tte 
approach of night, it lay down to sleep, and prepared its bed, 

* dds'sil. f mm-iufhc'Ur-c! , % t\, \\ /root — uXon^^ct r^^ounds like «•. 
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by shaking well the ha}' en which it slept, and putting it in 
proper order. It would then carefully draw up the cover- 
let. This animal lived only seven months after it had been 
brought into HdHand." 

10. The Ou'ran-Ou'tang described by Buffon, exhibited a 
still greater degree of sagacity. It walked upon two legs, 
even when it carried burthens. Its air was melancholy, and 
its deportment grave. Unlike the baboon and the monkey, 
whose motions arc violent and appetites capricious, whose 
fondness for mis'ehief is remarkable, and whose o-b«'di-€nce* 
proceeds only from fear, 4his animal was slow in its motions^ 
and a look was sufficient to keep it in awe. 

li. I have seen it, says Buffon, give its hand to show the 
company to the door ; I have seen it sit at table, unfold its 
napkin, wipe its lips, make use of the spoon and the fork to 
carry victuals to its mouth ; pour out its drink into a glass, 
and touch glasses when invited ; take a cup and s^u'cer, lay 
them on the table, put in sugar, pour out its tea, leave it 
to cool, and then drink it. 

12. All this it would do without any other instigation than 
the signs or commands' of its master, and oflen of its own ac- 
cord. It was gentle and inoffensive: it even approached 
strangers with respect ; and came rather to receive caresses 
than to offer injuries. It was particularly fond of com'f Its, 
which every body was ready to g^ve it ; but as it had a de- 
fluction upon the breast, so much sugar contributed to in- 
crease the disorder, and to shorten its life. It continued at 
Par'is but one summer, and died in Lon'don.'' 

13. We arc told by Py'rard, that the Ou'ran-Ou'tang arc 
found at Si-er'rS Le-one' ; where th*^y are strong and weU 
formed, and so indus'trious, that i^^n properly trained and 
fed, they work like servants ; tftat, when ordered, they 
pound any substances in a mortar ; and that they arc fre- 
quently sent to fetch water, in small pitchers, from the riv- 
ers. After filling the pitchers, they carry them on their 
heads to the door of the dwelling ; but if they arc not soon 
taken off, the animals suffer them to fall to the ground. 
When they p^,rceive' the pitcher to be overturned and brok- 
en, they utter loud l&m-^n-ta'tions. 

14. The form and organs of this animal bear so near a re- 
semblance to those of men, that we ire surprised to find 
them productive of so few advantages. The tongue, and all 
flie organs of the voice, are simihtr, and yet the aniYuAV v^ 

* 6-bc'je-En»e. 
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dumb ; the brain is formed in the same manner as that of 
man, and yet the creature* wants reason : an evident proo^ 
as BQfTon finely observe?, that no arrangement of matter 
will sfive mind ; and that the body, how nicely soever form- 
ed, is formed to very limited ends, when there is not infused 
a soul to direct' its operations. 

SECTION V. <« j 



The four Seasons. 

Who is this beautiful vir'f In that approaches, clothed In a 
robe of light green ? She has a g^arland of flowers on her 
head, and flowers spring, up wherever she sets her foot 
The snow which covered the flelds, and the, ice which wi^s 
in the rivers, melt Sway when she breathes upon them. 

2. The young lambs frisk about' her, and the birds wSrble 
in their little throats to welcome her coming ; and when 
they see her, they begin to choose their mates, and to build 
their nests. Youths and maidens, have you seen this beao- 
tifui virgin? If you have, tell me who is she, and what is 
her name. 



A 



1. Who is he that comes with sober pace, slealing upon 
us unawares ? His garments are red wlgi the blood of the 
* kr'c't share. t fffCJfp'pitrrf* 



1. Who is this that comes from the south, thinly clad in a 
light transpa'rent garment? her breath is hot and sultry; 
she seeks the refreshment of the cool shade ; she seeks the '■ 
clear streams, the crys'tai brooks, to bathe her languid 
limbs. The brooks and rivulets fly from her, and arc dried 
up at her approach. She cools her parched lips with ber- 
ries, and the grateful acid of fruits ; the seedy melon, the 
sharp apple, and the red pulp of the juicy cherry, which 
are poured out plentifully around' her. 

2. The tanned haymakers welcome her coming ; and the 
sheepshearer, who clips the fleeces of his flock with his 
sounding shears. When she comes, let me lie under the 
thick shade of a spreading beech tree ; — let me walk with 
her in the early morning, when the dew is yet upon tbe .- 
grass ; — let me wander with her in the soft twilight, wifini ^ 
the shep'Aerdt shuts his fold, and the star of evening appeal 
Who is she that comes from the south ? Youths and maid- 
ens, tell me, if you know, who is she, and what is her name. 



^ 
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grape, and his temples are bound with a sheaf of ripe wheat. 
His hair is thin and begins to fall, and the auburn is mixed 
with mournful gray. He shakes the brown nuts from the tree. 
2. He winds the horn, and calls the hunters to their 
sports. The gun sounds. The trembling partridge and the 
beautiful pheasant flutter, bleeding in the air, and fall dead 
at the sportsman's feet. Who is he that is crowned with 
the wheat-sheaf? Youths and maidens, tell me, if you know, 
who is he, and what is his name. 



1. Who is he that comes from the north, clothed in furs and 
warm wool ? He wraps his cloak close about' him. His 
head is bald ; his* beard is made of sharp icicles. He loves 
the- blazing fire, high piled upon the hearth. He binds 
skates to his feet, and- skims over the frozen lakes. His 
breath is pier'cing and cold, and no little flower dares to_ 
pjeep above the surface of the ground, when he is by. 

2. Whatever he touches turns to ice. Ifhe w^rc to strike 
you with his cold hand, you would be quite stifi'and dead, like a 
piece of marble. Youths and maidens, do you see him ? He ^ 
is coming fast upon us,, and soon he will be here. Tell me, 
if you know, who is he, and what is his name. Bar'bauld. 

SECTION VI. 

Divine Prov'idence, 

«1. The glorious sun is set in the west; the night-dews 
fall ; and the air, which was sultry, becomes cool. The 
flowers fold up their coloured leaves ; they fold themselves 
up, and hang their heads on the slender st^lk. The chick- 
ens arc gathered under the wing of the hen, and arc at rest : 
the hen herself is at rest also. The little birds have ceased 
their warl>l-ing ; they arc asleep' on the boughs, each one 
with his head behind his wing. There is no murmur of 
bees around' the hive, or amongst the honeyed woodbines ; 
they have done their work, and they lie close in their wax- 
en cells. 

2. The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces, and their loud 
bleating is no more heard amongst the hills. There is no 
sound of a number of voices, or of children at play, or the 
trampling of busy feet, and . of people hurrying to and fro. 
The smith's hammer is not h^ard upon the anvil ; nor the 
harsh saw of the carpenter. All men arc stretched owtikvw 
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quiet beds ; and the child sleeps upon the breast of its moth- 
er. Darkness is spread over the skies, and darkness is upon 
the ground : every eye is shut, and every hand is still. 

3. Who takes care of all people when they arc sunk in 
sleep ; when they cannot defend themselves, nor see if dan- 
ger approaches ? — There is an eye that never sleeps; there 
is an eye that sees in dark night, as well as in the bright 
sunshine. When there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
moon ; when there is no lamp in the house, nor any little 
star twinkling through the thick clouds ; that eye sees every 
where, in ail places, and watches continually over all the 
families of the ^arth. The eye that sleeps not is God's ; 
his iiand is always stretched out over us. He made sleep to 
refresh us when we arc weary : he made night, that we 
might sleep in quiet. 

4. As the mother moves About' the house with her finger 
on her lips, and stills every little noise, that her infant be not 
disturbed ; as she iiraws the cu retains around' its bed, and 
shuts out the light from \t^ tender eyes ; so God draws the 
cQr'talns of darknc^^s around' us ; so he makes all things to 
be hushed and still, that his lai^e family may sleep in peace. 

5. Labourers spent with toil, and young children, and ■ 
every little hnmniinu^ insect, sleep quietly, for God w&tches 
over you. You may sleep, for he never sleeps : you may 
close your eyes in safety, for his eye is always open to pro- 
tect you. 

6. When the darkness is p&ss'ed away, and the beams of 
the moniing sun strike through your eye-lids, begin the day 
with praising God, who has taken care of you through the 
night. Flowers, when you open again', spread your' leaves, 
and smell sweet to his praise ! Birds, when you ilwake, 
warble your thanks amongst the green boughs ! sing to him 
before you sing to your mates ! Let his praise be in oor 
hearts, when we lie down ; let his praise be on our lips, 
when we awake. Bar'bauld. 

SECTION VII. 

Health 

1. Who is she that with graceful steps, and with a lively 
air, trips over ydnder plain ? 

The rose blushes on her cheeks ; the sweetness of the 

morning breathes from her lips ; joy, tempered with inno- 

cenco and inodest}\ sparkles in her eyes; and the cheer'ful- 
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of her heart appears in all her movements. Her name 

Is Health : she is the daughter of Exercise and Temper- 

- ance. Their sons inhabit the m6un'tains and the plain. 

' They are brave, active, and lively, and partake of 9II the 

beauties and vir'tues of their sister. 

2. Vigour strings their nerves, strength dwells in their 
'[_ b<mes, and labour is their delight all the day long. The 
r employments of their father excite their appetites ; and the 
i rep&sts' of their mother refresh them. To combat the pas- 
P sions is their delight ; to conquer evil habits, their glory. 
^ Their plea^'ures arc moderate, and there'fore they endure *. 
. their repose is short, but sound and undisturbed. Their 

blood is pure; their minds are serene; and the physician 

doe^ not find the way to their habitations. 

econ'omy of hu'maw upe. 

^ SECTION VIII. 

Charity, 

i. Happy is the man who has sown in his breast the seeds 
of charity and love ! From the foun'taln of his heart rise 
rivers of goodness ; and the streams overflow for the bene- 
fit of mankind. He assists the poor in their troi^ble ; he re- 
joices in promoting the welfare of all men. He doe^ not 
iiarsbly censure his neighbour ; he believes not the tales of 
envy and malevolence, nor repeats their slanders. 

2. He forgives the injuries of men ; he wipes them from 
bis remembrance ; revenge and malice have no place in his 
heart. For evil he returns not evil ; he hates not even his 
enemies; but requites their injustice with friendly admoni- 
tion. The griefs and apxieties of men excite his compas- 
sion ; he endeavours to alleviate the weight of their misfor- 
tunes ; and the pl^a^'ure of success rewards his labour. 

3. He calms the fury, he heals the qu&rrels of angry men; 
and prevents the mis'chiefs of strife and animosity. He pro- 

i motes in his neighbourhood peace and good will ; and his 

L name is^repeated with praise and benedictions. 

^ econ'omy of hu'mjIlN life. 

L SECTION IX. 

Gratitude. 

I 1. As the brSncj^es of a tree return their sap to the root^ 
^ from whence it arose ; as a river powT* \\a ^X^^.^acov^ \i^ ^'fe 
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!«e», ivhcnco its sprinfj^ was supplied ; so the heart of a 
grateful man delights in returning a benetit received. He 
urkiiowledges his obligation with cheerfulness ; he looks on 
his benefactor with love and esteem'. And it* to return afa^ 
your be not in hi:* power, he cherishes the remembrance of 
it through life. 

2. The hand of the generous man is like the clouds of 
heaven, which drop upon the earth, fruits, Aer'lmgTe,* and 
flowers : but tiie ho-irt of the unjrrateful is like a de§'ert of 
sand, which swal'low^ with groedine.^^s the showers that fall, 
buries them iii its InV^om, and produces nothing. 

3. The gratot'ul mind envies not its benefactor, nor strives 
to conceal the benefit he ha** conlVrrVd. Thougli to oblige' is 
better than to be obli^ (•! ; thoiii;h the aci of generosity 
commands' admiration; yA the humility ot' gratitude touch- 
es the heart, and is amiable in the >ight of both God and 
man. econ'omy of human life, 

SECTION X. 

Moi'ti litu\ 

1. Child of miuiality,. whence comest thou? why is thy 
countenance sad, and why Arc thine ryos red with weeping ? 
I have seen the rose in its l)eauly ; it spread its leaves to 
the morning sun. I returned : it was liying upon its stalk; 
the grace of the form of it was gone : its loveliness w;is van- 
ished away : its leaves were scattered on the ground, and no 
one gathered them again'. 

2. A stately tiTe grew on the plain ; its branches wer« 
covered with verdnn? ;t its i>onirlis spread wirk^, and made a 
goodly shadow; the trunk wjis like a stronn: pillar: the roots 
were like crooked fatigs. 1 r«»turned: the \erdiiret was nipt 
by the east wind; the br.uicliiv, were lopt away by the axe; 
ihv worm hpd made its wav into the trunk, and the heart 
theret>f wa i^<^cayed : il moijMered awuj, and fell to the 
ground. 

3. I have seen the iijS(}rt«« sporting in the sunshine, and 
darling rdong' llie -trennis; their wings glitteivd wkh gold 
and parjde ; th»'ir bo'lin >2hrm/' like the j^njen emerald; 
thi V werr mon liumeroii^* than I could count: their mo- 
ti(»ns w'vtc quicker tluui my eye «',ould glance. I relumed: 
they were brushed into the pool ; they were perishing with ■ 
the eveniiig brr^eze ; th(« swiillOw had devoured them ; the 

* t'r'M(f't\ ■' vh-'ivrr. 
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have you done? How can I be indebted to you for my free- 
dom, and not regret it ? How could you effect my ransom 
without your mother's knowledge, unless at the expense of 
▼ir^tue ? I tremble at the thought of filial affection having 
betrayed you into guilt. Tell the truth at once, whatever 
may be the consequence." " Calm your apprehensions, my 
dearest father," cried the son, embracing him. " No, 1 am 
not unworthy of such a parent, though fortune has denied me 
the satisfaction of proving the full strength of my attachment. 
j^ I am not your deliverer ; but I know who is. Recollect, 
^ mother, the unknown gentleman, who gave me the purse. 
He was particular in his inquiries. Should I pass my life 
in the pureuit, I must endeavour to meet with him, and in- 
vite him to contemplate tlie fruits* of his beneficence." He 
then' related to his fatlicr all that pfiss'cd in the plt:a§'upe boat, 
and removed every distressing suspicion. 

Restored to the b6'§6m of his family, the father again 
partook of their joys, prospered in his dealings, and saw his 
. children comfortably established. Some time afterwards, on 
a Sfln'day morning, as the son was walking on the quay,t he 
discovered his benefactor, clasped his knees, and entreated 
him as his guar'di-an angel, as the preserver of a father, and 
a family, to share the happiness he had been the means of 
producing. The stranger again' disappeared in the crowd — 
but, Reader, this stranger was Mon-tes'quicu. 

MUm'HEAD\s TRAV'ELS. 



SECTION V. 

THE TU'tOR and HIS PU'plLS. 

£^^65, and no eyes ; or^ the art of seeing. 

Well, R6b'ert, where have you been walking this after- 
noon? (said a Tu'tor to one of his pupils, at the close of a 
holy-day.) 

Rob'erL I have been to Broom-heath, arid so round by the 
windmill upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows 
by the river side. 

Taitor, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Roh'ert, I thought it very dull, sir; 1 scarce met with a 
single person. I would much rather have gone along the 
turnpike road. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses is your object, you 

*frddi9. tquay. he. e. A kr v. ;ii: :iiti.'}rlal Lank to the se;< or rivet. 
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would, indeed, be better entertained on the fttijjli TOfld. .Bat 
did you see Will'iam ? 

Roh'ert. We set out together, but he lagged behind In ftut 
lane, so I walked on and left him. 

Tutor, That was a pity. He would have been company 
for yon. 

Roh'ert, O, he is so te'di-ous, always stopping to look at 
this thing and that ! I would jrather walk alone. I dare say 
he has not got home yet. 

Tutor. Here ho comes. Well, Will'iam, where have yon f^i 
been ? 

Will'iam. O, the pleasantest walk I I went all over Broom- 
heath, and so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then 
down amtHijj^ the greon meadows by the side of the river. ' 

Tu'tor. Why, that Is just the round R6b'ert has been taking, 
and he complains of its dnlness, and prefers' the high road. \ 

Will'iam. I wonder . at that. I am sure 1 hardly took a ] 
step tliat did not delight me ; and 1 have brought home my ' 
handlcfir-chiet* full of curiosities. 

Txi'tor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what 
amused you so mucii. 1 fancy it will be as new to Rob'ert 
as to me. 

Will'iam. \ will do it readily. The lane leading to the 
heath, you know, is close and sandy, so I did not nund it 
much, but made the best of my way. However, I spied a 
curious thing enough in the hedge. It was an old crabtrec, 
out of whicii grew a great bunch of something green, quite 
different from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it. 

Tu'tor. Ah I this i* mI§'tle-toe,t a plant of great iame, for . 
the use made of it by the DrQ'Ids of old, in ihfir religious j 
rites and incantations. It bears a very slimy white berry, 
of which birdlime may be made, whence the Lat'in word 
visciis. It is one of those plants which do not grow in the 
ground, by a root of their own, but fix themselves upon 
other plants ; whence they have been Afi'mor-oiis-ly styled 
par-a-sWi-cdl^ a^ behig hangers-on, or dependents. It was 
the mi^'tletoe of the oak thnt the Dru'ids particularly A6n- 
oured. 

Will'iam. A liltle further on, I saw a green woodpecker 
^ fly to a tree, and run up the trunk like a cat. 

Tutor. That was to seek for injects in the bark, on which 
they live. They bore hoK's with their strong bills for thrtt 
purpose, an-.l do mnch damage to the trees by it. 
* hi':j}^kl j'-fsh ffi * mistl-td. 
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5. Lot liirteaed to his brother, and departed. He cM his 
eyes on the well watered plains of J6r^dan. When he 
separated^ it appears to have been with the hope of increas- 
ing his wealth ; whilst Alira-ham, ac'tuated* by the kindest 
motives, often, no doubt, pressed his brother^s hand, and 
oflen bade him adieu, and even followed him to repeat his 
farewell wishes, eret he could suffer him to depart. 



SECTION V. 

A persecuting spirit reproved, 

1. A'ram was sitting at .the door of his lent, under the 
shade of his fig-tree, when it came to pass that a man, strick- 
en with years, bearing a staff in his hand, journeyed that 
way. And it was noon day. And A'ram said unto the 
fltran'^er, ^^ P^ss not by, I pray thee, but come in, and w^h 
thy feet, and tarry here until the evening ; for thou art 
stricken with years, and the heat overcometh thee.^' 

2. And the stran'^er left his staff at the door, and entered 
into the tent of A'ram. And he rested himself. And AV^m 

' set before him bread, and cakes of fine meal, baked upon 
the hearth. And A'ram blSss'ed the bread, calling upon the 
name of the Lord. But the stranger did eut, and refused to 

f pray unto the Most High, saying, '' Thy Lord is not the God 

I, of my fathers ; why there'fbre should I present my vows 

w. imto himT 

! 3. And A'ram'S wrath was kindled ; and he called liis ser- 
vants, and they beat the stran'gcr, and drove him into the 

w wilderness. Now in the evening, A'r§m lifted up his voice 

» unto the Lord, and prayed imto him. And the Lord said, 
*' A'ram, where is the stranger that so'joiimed this day with 
thee ?" And A'rglm an'swered and said, " Behold, O Lord ! 
■ he ate{ of thy bread, and would not offer unto thee his 
prayers and thanksgivings. ThereTore did 1 chastise him, 
and drive him from before me into the wilderness." 

4. And the Lord said unto A'ram, '^ Who hath made thee 
a judge between me and him ? Have not I borne with 
thine in-iq'ui-ties, and winked at thy backslidings ; and shall 
thou be severe with thy brother, to mark liis errours, and io 
. punish his per-v^rse'ness ? Arl§e, and follow the stran'ffor, 
and carry with thee oil and wine, and anoint' his bruisos,^ 
and speak kindly Unto him. For I, the Lord thy God, am a 

* dkftshuF-d-tcd. i are* ^ tf , \^bToo'«l»» 
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jealous God, and judgnoent belongeth onl^ unto me. Vain 
u thine oblation of thanksgiving, without a lowly heart" 

5. ^^ As a bulrush thou mayst bow down thine head, and 
lifl up thy voice like a trumpet ; but thou obeyest not the 
ordinance of thy God, if thy worship be for strife and de- 
bate. Behold the sac'ri-fTc;e that I have chosen ; is it not 
to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed gd free, 
and to break every yoke ? to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and to bring the poor, that arc cast out, to thy house f" 
And A'ram trembled before the presence of God. And he ; 
aro^e and put on sackcloth and ashes, and went out into the 
wilderness, to do its the Lord had comman'ded him. 

PE».'CI-VAL. 

SECTION VI. 

The folly of pride. 

1 . If there be any thing which makes human nature* ap- 
pear ridiculous to beings of superiour faculties, it must be 
pride. They know so well the vanity of those imaginary ' 
perfec'tVons that swell the heart of man, and of those little i 
supernumerary advan'tagcs of birth, fortune,! or title, which 
one man enjoys above another, that it must cer'tainly very 
much astonish, if it doe^ not very much divert them, when 
they see a mortal puffed up, and valuing himself above his ' 
neighbours, on any of these accounts, at the same time that 
he is liable to all the common calamities of the species. 

2. To set this thought in its true light, we shall f^ncy, if 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasona- 
ble creatures ; and that every pismire, (his shape and way 
of life only excepted,) is endowed with human possioai. 
How should we smile to hear one give an account of the 
pedigrees, distinctions, and titles, that reign among them ! 

3. Observe' how the whole swarm divide, and make way 
for the pVmlre that passes al6ng' ! You must understand be 
is an emmet of qusillty, and has better blood in his veins thaa 
any pi§'mlre in the molehill. Do not you see how senaibte 
he is of it, how slowly he marches fbr'wSrd, how the whdt 
rabble of ants keep their distance ? 

4. Here you may observe' one placed upon a little emi- 
nence, and looking down on a long row of labourers. He il 
the richest insect on this side the hillock; he has.^ walk 'of 
half a yard in length, and a'quarter of an inch in breadth; 

^ na'fsh ure, ^ fur'lshune. 
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he keeps a hundred menial servants, and has at least fiflteen 
barley corns in his gran'Sry. He is now chiding and en- 
slaving the emmet that stands before him ; one who, for all 
that we can discover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

5. But here comes an insect of rank 1 Do not you perceive 
the little white straw that he carries in his mouth? That 
Straw, you must understand, he would not part with for the 
lonf^est tract about' the molehill : You cannot conceive whal 
he has undergone to purchase it ! See how the ants of all 
qual'itles and conditions swarm about' him ! Should this straw 
drop out- of his mouth, you would see all jthis numerous cir'- 

* ele* of attendants follow the next that took it up ; and leavf 
the discarded insect, or run over his back to come to his suc- 
cessor. 

6. If now you have a mind to see the ladies of the mole- 
hill, observe' first the pi§'m'ire that listens to the emmet on 
her left hand, at the same time that she seems to tarn Sway 

' her head from him. He tells this poor insect that she is a 
superiour being ; that her eyes are brighter than the sun; 
that life and death ire at her disposal. She believes him, 

y and gives herself a thousand little airs upoii it. 

7. Mark the vanity of the pi§'mire on her right hand. She 
can scarcely crawl with age ; but you must know she values 

?^ herself upon her birth; and, if you mind, spurns at ever}' 
i one that comes within her reach. The little nimble co- 
• quette',t that is running by the side of her, is a wit. She ha*« 
I broken many a pi§'mirc's heart. Do but Ob§erve' what a 
drove of admirers are running after her. 

8. We shall here finish this imaginary scene. But first of 
g^ all, to draw, the parallel closer, we shall suppose, if you 
-*• please, that death comes down upon the molehiH;^tn ihe 

shape of a cock sparrow: and picks up, without distinction, 
the pi§i'mlre of quality, and his flatterer ; the pl^'mire of sub- 
stance, and his day labourers ; the white straw officer, and 
his sycophants,! with all the ladies of rank, the wits, and the 
beauties of the molehill. 

9.- May we not imagine, that beings of superiour na'ttires 
and p€rf^ctt6n§, regard all the instances of pride and vanity 
Smong our own species, in the same kind of view, when 
they take a survey of those who inhai)it tiiis earth ; or, (in 
thjB language of an ingenious French poet,) of those pl^'mlres 
that people this heap of dirt, which human vanity has divi- 
ded into climates and regions ? ' ap'di-son 
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SECTION VII. 

The Whistle. 

1. When I was a child ibout' seven yean of age, my 
friends, on a h6l'yday, filled my pockets with ha/f 'pence.* I 
went directly to'tt'ards a shop^ where toys \ver« sold for chil- 
dren ; and being charmed with the sound of a whistle^ that I 
met by the way, in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily 
offered him all my money for it. 

2. I then came home, and went whistling over the house, 
much pleased with my "whistle^ but disturbing oil ^he family. • 
My brothers, and .^isters, and cousins, undci^tanding the 
bar'galnl had made, told me I had given four times as much 
for it as it was worth. This put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest of the money ; 
and they laugh'ed at me so much lor my folly, that I cried , 
with vexation. 

3. My reflections on the subject gave me more chagrin,1 i 
than the whistle gave me plea^'ure. This little event, how- 
ever, was after-wards of use to mc, the impression continu- 
ing on my mind ; so that oi'ten, when 1 was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to niy-self. Do not give 
too much for the whistle^ and so 1 suved my money. 

4. As 1 grew up, came into the world, and nb^erv'cd the 
actions of men, 1 thought 1 met \^ith many, vory many, who 
zave too niv^h for the irhiafle. 

5. When I saw any one too amf»itn»nsot' court-favour, sSc- 
ri-fi-^ing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his 
liberty, his vir'tue, and perhaps' his friends, to attain it, I 
said tCB^^-s^lf ', This man gives too much for his whistle. 

6. When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, • 
and ruining them by that neglect ; He pays indeed^ said I,' 
loo much for his whistle. 

7. If I kncvv a miser, who gave up every kind of comfort- 
able living, all the plea^'nre of doing good to otheni, all the 
esteem'- of his fellow citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friondsliip,'for ttie sake of accumulating: wealth : Poor man, 
said 1, you hi deed pay too much for your tihistle. 

8. When I met a man of j)lea§i'ure, sac'ri-fi-ging everj 
laudable improvement of mind, or of i'ortmiej to mere sen- 
sual gratifications: Mistaken man ! said I. you are piuviding i 

*■ ha'}'iiis?, t jf/td-grtt/r. -^ fOr'tshi/np. 
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pain for yimrself^ instead ofpleas'ure ; you give too much for 
your whistle. 

9. If I saw one fond of fine clothes, fine fur'niture,* fine 
equipages, all ^bove his fortune, for which he contracted 
debts, and ended his career in prison ; Alas ! said I, he has 
paid dear^ very dear for his whistle, - 

10. In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries of 
mankind, are brought upon them by the false estimate the} 
make of the value of things, and by their giving too much 
for their whistles, ' dr. fran'klin. 

/ 

SECTION VIII. 

j9 generous mind d6es not repine at the ddvdn'tages others enjoy. 

1. Ever char'mTng, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the vie^V? : 
The foun'tain's fall, the river's flow. 
The woody vallies warm and low ; 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky ;t 
The pleasant seat, the ruinM tow'r. 
The naked rock, the shady bow'r^ 
The town and villagje,| dome and farm, 
Each gives each a doiibie charm. dy'er 

A-Ux'is was repeating these lines to Eu-phr6'ni-us, who 
was reclining upon a seat in one of his fields, enjoying the 
real beauties of nature which the poet describes. 

2. The evening was serene, and the landscape a}>pOriro/l 
in all the gay attire of light and shade. "A man of livoly 
imagination,'' said Eu-phro'ni-us^- " has a property in every 
thing which he sees: and you may now conceive yourself to 
be the proprietor of the vast expanse Sr6iind us ; and exult 
in the happiness of myriads of living crea'tures, | that inhabit 
the woods, the lawns, and the m6dn'tains, which present 
themselves to our view." The house, garden, and plea§'ure 
grounds of Eu-ffe'ni-o, formed a part of the prospect: and 
A-lex'is expressed a jocular wish, that he had more than an 
imaginary property in those po^^ess'ion;^. 

3. " Banish the ungenerous desire," said Eu-phro'ni-u?, 
" for if you indulge such emotions as these, your heart will 
soon become a prey to envy and discontent. Enjoy, with 
gratitude, the blessings which you have received from th^ 
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liberal hand of Prov'idence ; increase them if you can, with 
^on'our and credit, by a diligent attention to the business for 
which you arc designed ; and though your own cup may not 
be filled, rejoice that your neighbour's overflows with plenty. 
Hbn'oxxr the abilities, and emulate the vir'tues, of Eu-ge'ni-o ; 
but repine not that he is wiser, richer, or more powerful, 
than yourself 

4. ^ His f6r'tune* is expended in acts of humanity, gene- 
rosity, and hospitality. His suporiour talents arf applied to 
the instruction of his children ; to the assistance of his fjriends ; 
to the encouragement of ag'ricultufe, and of every useful 
art ; and to support the cause of liberty and th*e rights of 
miin-klQd.t And his power is exerted to punish the guilty, 
to protect the innocent, to reward the good, and to di^ribute 
justice, with an equal hand, to all. I feel the affection of a 
brother for Efl-f e'ni-6 : and esteem' my-self singularly happy 
in his fitendihip.^' fer'ci-val. 

SECTION 1X« 
Insolent deportment towards inferioun reproroed, 

1. Sac-cha-ris'sa was about fifteen years of age. Na'tureJ 
h id ^iven her a high spirit, and ed-d-ca'tion had fostered it 
into pride and haughtiness. This temper was displayed in 
evptry little competition, which she had with her companions. 
She could not brook the least opposition from those whom 
she regarded as her inferiours; and if they did not instantly 
submit to her inclination, she assumed all her airs of dignity, 
and treated them with the most supercilious contempt. She 
domineered over her father's servants ; always comman'ding 
their good ofhces with the voice of autliority, and disdaining 
the gentle language of request. 

2. Eu-phro'ni-us was one day walking with her, when the 
gar'dcn-er brought her a nosegay, which she had ordered 
him to collect. " Blockhead !" she cried, as he delivered it 
to her, " what strange ilowers you have chosen ; aftid 1tm)W 
4wk'ward-ly you have put them together I" ^* Blame not the 
man with so much harshness," said EiVphro'ni-iis, ^^ because 
his taste is different from yours ! he meant to please you, 
and his good intention merits your thanks, and not your 
ce'^ ■'Ure." " Thanks !" replied Sac-cha-ris'sa, scornfully, 
" He is paid lor his s^r'vi-ces, and it is his duty to perform' 
them." 

*fiff'ishunt. t m^n-fci/^TM?. XnaHihwcc^ 
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3. '' And if he d6e§ perform' them, he acquits himself of 
his duty," returned Eu-phro'ni-us. " The obligation is ful- 
filled on his side ; and you have no more right to upbraid 
him for executing your orders according to his best ability, 
than he has to claim, from your father, more wages than 
were covenanted to be given him." " But he is a poor de- 
pendent," said Sac-cha-ris'sa, '^ and earns a livelihood by his 
<laily labour." 

4. " That livelihood," answered Eu-phro'ni-us, "is the 
just price of his labour; and if he receive nothing farther 
from your hands, the account is balanced between you. But 
a generous person compassionates the lot of those, jvho arc 
obliff'ed to toil for his benefit or gratification. He lightens 
their burdens ; treats them with kindness and affection ; 
studies to promote their interest and happiness ; and, as 
much as possible, conceals from them their s€rVi-tQde, and 
his superiority. 

5. " On the distinctions of rank and for'tune, he doe? not 
set too high a val'Qe : and though the cir'cum-stSn-ce§* of life 
require, that there should be hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, yet he forgets not that man-kind arc by na'ture 
equal ; all being the offspring of God, the subjects of his 
moral government, and joint Aeir§t of immortality. A con- 
duct di-rec'ted by such principles, gives a master claims, 
which no money can purchase, no labour can repa} . His 
affection can only be compensated by love ; his kindness by 
gratitude ; and his c6r-di-ari-ty,J by the service of the heart." 

\ per'ci-val. 

SECTION X. 

A'rach'ne and Me-'Us'sd; or^ the happiness of cultivating a 

good ttmptr. 

1. A GOOD temper is one of the principal ingredients of 
happyiess. This, it will be 8aid,l| is the work of nature, and 
must be born with us : and so in a good measure it is ; yet 
it may be acquired by art, and improved by curturi\ Al- 
most every object tliat attracts our notice, has a bright and 
a dark side. 

2. He that habituates himself to look at iho displeasing 
side, will sour bis disposition, and couscqucntiy impair his 
"happiness ; while he, who beholds it on the bright side, in^ 
tjensibly meliorates his temper ; and, by this means, improves 
his own ha])piness, and the hiipp\nc>^» oV ^W ^>QOwM \v\\sv, 

Jti 2 
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3. A-rlL^h ne auii Me-lis'sa are two friendn. They are &like 
in birth,* for'tune, education, and accomplishments. They 
w£re originally alike in temper too ; but by different manage- 
ment, arc grown the reversfe' of each other. A-rach'ne has 
accustomed herself to look only on the dark side of every 
object. 

4. If a new literary work makes its appearance, with a 
thousand beauties, and but one or two blemishes, she slightly 
skims over the passages that should give her pl6a§'ure, and 
dwells upon those only that fill her with di^-like. If you 
show her an excellent portrait, she looks at some part of 
the drapery, that has been neglected, or to a hand or finger 
which has been left unHnished. 

5. Her garden is a very ))eautiful one, and kept with great 
neatness and elegance ; but if you take a walk with her into 
it, she talks to you of nothing but blights and storms, of snails 
and caterpillars, nnd how impossible it is to keep it from the 
litter of falling leaves, and worm-casts. 

6. If you sit down in one of her temples, to enjoy .a de- 
lightful prospect, she 6b§^rves' to you, that there is too much 
wood, or too little water ; that the day is too sunny, or too 
gloomy ; that it is sultry, or windy : and finishes with a long 
harangue upon the wretchedness of our climate. 

7. When you return with her to the company,, in hopes 
of a httle cheCr'ful conversation, she casts a gloom Over all, 
by giving you the history of her own bad health, or of some 
mel'an-chol-y accident that has befallen one of her children. 
Thus she insensibly sinks her own spirits, and the spirits of 
all around her ; and at lAst discovers, she knows not why, 
that her friends are grave. 

8. Me-lis'sa is the reverse' of all this. By habituating her- 
self to look on the bright side of object««, she preserves' a 
p6r-pet'u-alt cheerfulness in herself, which, by a kind of happy 
contagion, she communiciites to all about' her. If any mis- 
for'tunef has befallen her, she considers that it might have 
been worse, and is thankful to Providence for an escape'. 

9. She rejoices in solitude, as it gives her an opportunity 
of knowing herself; and in society, because she communi- 
cates the happhiess she enjoys. She opposes every man's 
vir'tues to his failings, and can find out something to cherish 
and applaud, in the very worst of her acquaintance. 

10. She opens every book with a desire to be entertained 
or fpstracted ; and there'fore seldom misses what she looks 
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for. — Walk with her, though it be but on a heath or a com- 
'■ mon, and she will discover numberless beauties, unobj^rv'cd 
*^ before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, brakes, and va'rie- 
; gated flowers of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every 

change of weather, and of season, as bringing with it some 

advan'tages of health or convenience. 

11. In conversation, you never hear her repeating her 
own grievances, or those of her neighbours, or (what is 
wdrst of all) their faults and imperfection^. If any thing of ' 
the latter kind is mentioned in her hearing, she has the 
address to turn it into entertainment, by changing the most 
odious railing into a plea§'ant rail'ler-y. 

12. Thus Me-lls'sa, like the bee, gathers honey from every 
weed ; while A-rSch'ne, like the spider, sucks poison from the 
fadrest flowers. The consequence is, that of two tempers, 
once very nearly allied, the one is for ever sour and dissatis- 
fied, the other always pleased and cheer'ful : the one spreads 
a univer'sal gloom ; the other a continual sunshine. 

^ .^'-'"' WORLD. 

-"^ SECTION XI, 




soc'rates and LEjVN'dER. 



Disrespect to parents^ is in no case allowable. 

1. Lean'der, the eldest son of S6c'ra-te§, fell into a violent 
passion with his mother. Sdc'ra-te$ was witness to this shame- 
ful misbehaviour, and attempted the correction of it, in the 
following gentle and rational* manner. 

2. " Come hither, son," said he ; " have you never heard 
of men, who ire called ungrateful ?'' " Yes,! frequently," 
ftn'swered the youth. " And what is ingratitude ?" de- 

^ man'ded Soc'ra-te?, " It is to receive a kindness," said 
p Le-an'der, " without making a proper return, when there is 
j- a favourable opportunity." 

1^^- 3. " Ingratitude is therefore a species of injustice," said 
» S6c'ra-te§. " I should think so," an'swered Le-an'der. " If 
j^ then," pursued S6c'ra-te§, "ingratitude be injustice, d6e§ it 
not foUdw, that the degree of it must be proportionate to 
(he magnitude of the favours which have been received ?'* 
'. Le-an'der admitted the inference ; and Soc'ra-te§ thus pursued 
his interrogations. 

4. " Can there subsist higher obligations ttian those which 
children owe to their parents ; from whom life is darw^^ 
*rash'un^L \ YU« 
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and supported, and by whose good oflices it is rendered 
Aon'ourable, useful, and happy T"* ^^ [ acknowledge the truth 
of what you say/' replied LKfi-an'der ; " but who could suffer, 
without re^sentment, the ill /tumours of such a mother as I 
haver^ **What strange thing hiis she done to you?" said 
Soc'ra-te?. 

5. '* She has a tongue/"' replied Le-andtT, " that no 
mortal can bear." ^* How much more,-' said Soc'ra-te§, "has 
she endured from your wrciuj;liii2^. frot fulness, and incessant 
cries, in the period of infancy ! What anx-l'e-tie§* has she 
suffered from the lovitios. capriciousness, and follies, of your 
childhood and youth ! What affliction has she felt, what toil 
and' watch'ing h:us she sustained^ in your illnesses! These, 
and various other powerful motives to iilial duty and grati- 
tude, have been recognized by the legislators of our repub- 
lick. For if any one be disrespoctful to hi*^ parents, he is 
not permitted to enjoy any post of trust or /lOn'oOr. 

6. " It i** believed that a sac ri-f i^e, offered by an impious 
hand, can neither he ac'cOp-la-ble to Ih'tav'cn, nor profitable 
to the State ; and that an undutiful son cannot ]>e capable 
of pcrfor'ming any great action, or of executing justice with 
impartifil'ity.t Therefore, my son, if you be wise, you will 
pray to Heaven to pardon the offences conunitted &ga\nst| 
your mother. ' 

7. "Let no one discover the contempt with which you | 
have treated her ; for the world will condemn, and abandon 
you for such behaviour. And if it be even suspected, that 
you repay with ingratitude the good offices of your parents, 
you will inevitably forego the kindness of others ; because 
no man will suppose, that you have a heart to requite either 
his favours or his friendship." per'ci-val, | 

SEC TION XII. 

I 

soc'ratks and dkme'trius- ' 

Brethren should dwelt together in hdr'mO'ny, 

i 

1. Two brothers, named Tl'mOn and Dii-me'tri-us, having 
quarrelled with each other, S6c'ra-te§, their common friend^ i 
was solicitous to restore amity between them. Meeting, ! 
th'^rvfore, with De-metri-iis, he thus accosted him: " Is not \ 
frJen!^~*iil) the swt^etest solace in adver'sity, and the greatest 
enh.wccwcni of the blessings of prosperity?" "Certainly it 
* mg-zi'e'tis, tlm-par-alit-rtVerlt. \ argc-txai' . 
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18," replied De-me'tri-us ; " because our sorrows ;«re (b-mln- 
Ished) and our joys increased by sympathetirk participation/' 

2. "Am6ngst whom, then, must we look i'or a triend?'' 
said Sdc'ra-te?. " Woidd you j^t'arch among" strangers? Tht^y 
cannot be interested about' you- Amuu^'?st your rivaU? Thi". 
have an interest in oppo!?ilion to your.**. Amongftt those win. 
arc much older, or youm^er than younsolf ? Their feelin«^ 
and pursuits will be widely dilTiMent tVom yours. Arc there 
not, then, some cir'cum-stan-cof* favourable, and others es- 
sential, to the Ibrmation of iViiiU'!shi|> ?"' 

3. "Undoubtedly tbcro riir/" aii'sworcMl Dt'-nK"'tii-iis. '^ i\fav 
ive not enumerate," coiUitmed :<ii'vi.-w<. '^amnfiifst ilie cir - 
ciiin-8tan-ce§ favounible to friend-hip, lonc!^ acquaintanrf-. 
common connexions, similitude of a<r<'* and union of interest ?■' 
*^ I acknowledge," said De-me'tri-iis, ^Mhe powerful influence 
of these cir'cum-stan-ce§ : but they ma}' r^ul-sist, and yet others 
be wan'ting, that are essential to niu'tfi-alt amity." 

4. "And what," said S6c'ra-te§, "aro those essentials which 
are wan'ting in Ti'mon?" " He has forfeite<l my MPem' and 
attachment," Sn'swered D«-metri-iis. " Aiid h; s ho also tor- 
feited the esteem' and attachment of the rest of inftn-kind T^^ 
continued S6c'ra-te§. " Is he devoid of l-enevolence, gene- 
rosity, gratitude, and other social aft'ections T' " Far be it 
from me," cried De-me'tri-us, " to lay so heavy a charge upon 
him? His conduct to others, is, I believe, irreproachable; 
and it w6unds me the more, that he should single mo out as 
the object of his unkindness." 

6. " Suppose you have a very valuable horse,'" resumed 
Sdc'ra-teg, "gentle under the treatment of others, but un- 
g^ovemable, when you attempt to use him ; would j-ou not 
endeavour, by all means, to conciliate his affection, a.ntl to 
treat him in the way most likely to render him trac table ? 
Or, if you have a dog, highly prized for his li-dclity, watch'- 
ful-n^ss, and care of your flockS, who is foj^d of y«>ur sht^p'- 
Aerds, and playful with them, and yet snarl.' wlu^ni vor you 
come in his way ; would you attempt to core him of this 
fault by angry looks or word*, or by any other marks oJ' 
resentment ? You would surely pursue an 6p'po-§Tte course 
with him. 

6. " And is not the friendship of a brother of il»r mow; 
worth, than the ser'vi-cc^- of a horse, or the atlacbnient of a 
dog? Why then do you delay to put in practice tlie-'e 'i.eans, 
which may reconcile you to Tlmon?" «•• Ac({uaini me witti 
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those means,^' ^n'swered De-me'tri-us, ^^ for I am a stranffer 
to them." " An'swer me a few questions," said* Sdc'ra-te^. 

7. " If you desire, that one of your neighbours should in- 
vite you^o his feast, when he offers a sSc'ri-fige, what course 
would you take ?" — " I would first invite him to mine." — 
^' And how would you induce him to take the charge of your 
affairs, when you ar« on a journey ?" — r" 1 should be fbr'w&rd 
to do the same good office to him, in his absence." 

8. " If you be solicitous to remove a prejudice, which he 
may have received against' you, how would you then behave 
td'tvard§ him ?" — " 1 should endeavour to convince him, by 
my looks, words, and actions, that such prejudice was ill- 
founded." — " And if he appeared inclined to reconciliation, 
would you reproach him with the injustice he had done 
yon?" — ^^' No," an'swered De-me tri-iis ; "I would repeat 
no gfrievances." 

9. " Go," said Soc'ra-te?, " and pursue that conduct t6'- 
tvard^ your brother, which you would practise to a neigh- 
bour. His friendship is of inestimable worth ; and n6thing is 
more lovely in the sight of Ueav'en, than for brethren to dwell 
together in unity." FER'a-YAL. 

SECTION XIII. 

On good breeding. 

1. As l^ar'nlng, ^n'oOr, and vir^tue,t are absolutely neces- 
sary to gain you the esteem' and admiration of m&n-kind^ 
poOteness and good breeding are equally necessary to make 
you agreeable in cdnversa tton and common life. 

2. Great talents are above the generality of the world, 
who neither pd$§^s6' them themselves, nor judge of them 
rightly in others : but all people are judges of the smaller 
talents, such as civility, affability, and an obli|^'ing, agreeable 
address and manner ; because they feel the effects of them, 
as making society easy and plea'$ing. 

3. ^^Good sense must, in many cases, deter'mine good 
breeding ; but there are some general rules of it, that always 
hold true. For example, it is extremely rude not to give 
proper attention, and a civil an'swer, when people speak to 
you : or to go away, or be doing something else, while they 
are speaking to yon ; for that convinces them that you 
d€8pl§e' them, and do not think it worth your while to hear, 
or Sld'swbTj what they say. 
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4. It is also very rude to take the best place in a room ; 
or to seize immediately upon what you like at table, without 
offering first to help others ; as if you considered nobody but 
yourself. On the contrary, you should always endeavour to pro- 
cure all the conveniences you can, to the people you arc with. 

5. Besides being civil, which is absolutely necessary, the 
p^rf^c'tion of good breeding is, to be civil with ease, and in 
a becoming manner : — Awk'wardnes^ can proceed but from 
two causes ; either from not having kept good company, or 
from not having attended to it. Attention is absolutely ne- 
cessary for improving in behaviour, as indeed it is for every 
thing else. 

6. If an awkward person drinks tea or coffee, he often 
sclllds his mouth, and lets either the cup or the siu'cer fall, 
and spills the tea or coffee on his clothes. At dinner, his 
awkwardness distinguishes itself particularly, as he has more 
to do. 

7. There, he holds his knife, fork, and spoon, differently 
from other people ; eats with his knife to the great danger 
of his lips ; picks his teeth with his fork ; and puts his spoon, 
which has been in his mouth twenty times, into the dishes 
again'. 

8. If he is to carve, he can never hit the joint, but in his 
vain efforts to cut through the bone, scatters the sauce in 
every body's face. He generally daubs himself with soup 
and grease, though his napkin is commonly stuck through «i 
button-hole, and tickles his chin. 

9. When he drinks, he coughs in his glass, and besprinkles 
the company. Besides all this, he has strange tricks and 
gestures ; such as snufiling up his nose, making faces, putting 
his fingers in his nose, or blowing it, and looking after-wards 
in his h^nd'ker-chief, so as greatly to di^giist' the c6mpany. 

10. His hands are troublesome to him, when he has not 
^^•>mething in them ; and he doe? not know where to put 

them, but keeps them in perpetual motion. All this, I own, 
is not in any degree criminal ; but it is highly disagreeable 
and ridiculous in company ; and ought most carefully to be 
guarded against', by .every one that desires to please. 

11. There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression and 
words which ought to be avoided ; such as false English,* 
bad prO-nun-ci-a ti6n,t old sayings, and vulgar proverbs ; 
which are so many proofs of a poor educa tion. 

1". For exaniple, if instead of saying that tastes arc dif 
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ferent, and that every man has Mb own pecuhar one, jou 
should let off a vulgar proverb, and say, '^ That what is one 
man^s meat m another man^s poison ;" or else, ^^ Eveiy one 
to his liking, as the good man said when he kissed his cow ;^ 
the company would be persua ded that you had never asso- 
ciated with any but low persons. 

13. To mistake or forget names; to speak of «What- 
d'ye-call-him," or, " Thingum," or, " How-d'ye-call-her," 
is excessively awkward and vulgar. To begin a story or 
narration, when you arr not perfect in it, and cannot go 
through with it, but are forced, possibly, to say in the middle 
of it, " I have forgotten the rest,'' is very unpleasant and ' 
bungling. 

14. One must be extremely exact, clear, and p^rspic'uoiis, • 
in every thing one s*ays; otherwise, instead of entertaining ; 
or informing others, one only lircs and puzzles them. The \ 
voice and manner of speaking, too, are not to be neglected. \ 
Some people almost shut their mouths when they speak; '; 
and mutter so, that thev arf not to be understood! Others 
speak so fast,- and sputter, that they arc equally unintelligible. 

15. Some always speak as loud as if they were talking to 
deaf people ; and others so low, that one cannot hear them. 
All these, and many other habits, are awkward and disa- 
i^rcoable, and are to be avoided by attt^lion. You cannot ^ 
imagine how necessary it is to mind all these little things. 

1 have seen many people, with great talents, ill received for 
want of having these talenb* too : and others well received, 
only from their little talents, and who had no great ones. 

ches'terfield. 

SECTION XIV. I 

Tfie ungrateful guest. 

1. Phii/ip, king of Mac'e-don, is celebrated for an act d^ i 
private justice, which d6e§ great ^on'our to his memory. A i 
rer'tain sol'dior* in the Mac-e-do'ni-an army, had, in various ' 
instances, distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of \ 
valour; and had received many marks of Phil'ip's appro- 
bation and favour. 

2. On a partirnlar occasion, this soldier embarked on 
board a vessel, which was wrecked by a violent storm; and 
he nas cast on the shore, helpless and naked, with scarcely 
any appearance of life. A Mac-e-do'ni-an, whose lands were 
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contiguous to the sea, came' opportunely to be witness of liis 
distress; and, with the most humane and charitable tender- 
ness, flew to the relief of the unhappy stranger. 

3. He bore him to his house, laid him in his own bed, , 
revived, cherished, and comforted him ; and, for forty days, 
supplied him freely with all the necessaries and conve- 
niences, which his languishing condition could require. 

4. The sol'dier, thus happily rescued from death, was in* 
eessant in the warmest expressions of gratitude to his bene- 
factor; assured him of^his interest with the king, and of 
his determination to obtain for him, from the royal bounty, 
the noble returns which such extraordinary benevolence 
had niSrited. He was at length completely recovered, and 
was supplied by his kind host witln money to pursue his 
journey. 

5. After some time, the sol'dier presented himself before 
the king ; he recounted his misf6r'tunes ;* he mag^fied his 
services; and this inhuman wretch, who had 'looked with 
fin eye of envy on the po§§ess'i6ns of the man by whom his 
life had been pre§erv'cd, was so devoid of gratitude, and of 
every humane sentiment, as to request that the king would 
bestow upon him the house and lands, where he had been 
so -tenderly and kindly entertained. 

6. Unhappily, Phll'Ip, without examination, precipitately 
granted his infamous request. The sol'dier then returned to 
his pre§erv'er, and. repaid his goodness by driving him from 
his settlement, and taking immediate po^^ess'iun of all the 
fruits of his ^6n'est in'dustry. 

7. The poor man, stung with such an instance of unpar- 
alleled ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, in- 
stead of submitting to his wrongs, to seek relief; and in a 
letter addressed to Phil'ip, represented his own and the sol'- 
dier's conduct, in a lively and affecting manner. 

8. The king was instantly fired with indignation. He 
ordered that ample justice should be done without delay ; 
that the p6$9€ss'i6ns should be immediately restored to the 
man, whose charitable offices had been thus horridly repaid ; 
and to show his abhorrence of the deed, he caused the sol- 
dier to be seized, and to have these words branded on his 
fore'h^ad — ^^ The ungrateful guest." gold'smitit. 

* mU-f'jr'tshuM. 

S 
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SECTION XV, 

The hospitable negro woman* 

1. The enterprising traveller, Mun'go P<irk, was employed 
by the Afri-cftn as$«ociation, to explore the interiour regions of 
rlf'ri-ca. In this hazardous undertakings he encountered many 
dangers and difTicultie^^. His w&nts were often supplied, and 
hU distresses alleviated, by the kindness and compassion of 
the negroes. Ho gives the following lively and interesting j 
account of the hospitable treatment he received from a poor 
uei^ro woman. 

2. " Being arrived at Sf'go, the capital of the kingdom of 
H.lm-barra, «it'ri-a-tod #i the banks of the Ni'ger, I wished to 
[la^s ovpr to that part of the town, in which the king resides; 
but, from tlio number of persons oager to obtain a passage, 
I was under the'nercssitv of wailinjir two hours. 

A. " During this time, the people who had crossed the . 
river, carrie<l information to Man'song, the king, that a white 
nran was wjiiting for a passage, and was coming to see him. 

4. '''■ Ho. immediately sent over one of his chief men, who 
mformed mo tl^nt the king could not possibly see me, untii 
ho knew what hod brought me into his country ; nad that 1 
must not pr{ijjume' to cross the river without the king^s per- 
mlss'ion. 

5. " He thrro'fore ailvised me to lodge, for that nighty at 
n distant village, to which he pointed ; and said that, in the 
moriing, ho would give me further instructions how to con- 
duct my-srlf. 

C. '■^ This was very discouraguig. However, as there was 
no remedy, I set otf for the village, where I found, to my 
great mortification, that no person would admit me into hia 
Iion-;^. From prejudices infused into their minds, I was re- 
iranled with astonishment and i'iiiw ; and was obll^Vd to sit 
th'^ whoh i]\y without vict'uals,* in the shade of a tree. 

7. '■• The iiir'it threatened to be very uncomfortable; for 
the wind rose, and there was great appearance of a heavy 
rain : The wild beasts too were so numerous in the neiffh- 
bonrliood, that i should have been under the necessity of 
limbing up the tree,* and resting among the branches. 

n. ^'" About' sunset, however, as 1 was preparing to pass 
the night in this maimer, and had turned my horse l<V»ae, 
tSat ho mi'i^ht graze at liberty, a negro wonum, returning 

* tilth. 
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irom the labours of the field, slopped to ob^en^e' me, and 
percei'vTng that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my 
situation. 

9. " I briefly explained it to her ; after which, with looks 
of great compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me into her huL 
she lighted a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me 1 
might remain there for the night. 

10. " Finding that I was very hungry, she went out to 
procure me something to eat ; and returned in a short timr 
with a very fine fish ; which, having caused it to be half 
broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. 

11." The rites of hospitality being thus pdrform'cd io'wkvd:^ 
a stranger in distress, my worthy l|yiefactress (pointing to 
the mat, and telling me I might sleep there without appre- 
hension,) called to the female part of her family, who had 
stood gazing on me all the while in fixed astonishment, to re- 
name' their task of spinning cotton ; in which they continued 
to employ themselves great part of the night. 

12. " They lightened their labour by songs, one of whicli 
was composed ex-tem'po-re ; for I was my-self' the subject 
of it. It was sung by one of the young wom'en, the rest 
joining in a sort of chorus. The air was sweet and plaintive, 
and the words, Ute rally translated, were these. • 

13. " The winds roared, and th6 rains fell. The pool 
^ white man, faint and. weary, came and sat under our tref. 

He has no mother to bring him milk ; no wife to grind ha.- 
com. Chorus, Let us pity the white man : No mother has 
he to bring him milk ; no wife to grind his corn." 

[These simple and pathetick sentiments, have been very beaubi' 
fully versified and expanded, by the Dutch'ess of Dev'on-shire. The 
' folloTving is a copy of this little interesting piece of poetry. 

^ 1. The loud wind roar'd, the rain fell fast ; 

!, The white man yielded to the blast. 

He sat him down beneath the tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he ; 

And ah ! no wife or mother's care. 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

CHORUS. 



The white man shall our pity share ; 
Alas ! no wife, or mother's care, 
For bim the milk or corn prepare. 

?. The storm is oVr, the tempest past, 



^ ?. 'ITie storm is oVr, the tempest past, , w^-iOCVO. 

n Ajid Dif'rrv -s A oif:e has husWd \\^)DJ\aaX ^-'V^f'i v%^Vk 
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The wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The white man far away must go ; 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negroes care. 

CHORUS. ' 

Go, white man, go ; but with thee beax 
The negro's wish, the negro's pray'r, 
Remembrance of the negro's care.] 

14. "Trifling as these events may appear to the reader, 
they w^re to me affecting in the highest degree. I was 
oppressed by such unexpected kindness, and sleep fled from 
my eyes. In the morning, 1 presented to my compassionate 
landlady, two of the four brilss buttons, which remained on 
my waistcoat ;* the onl^ recompense it was in my power to 
make her." park's trav'fxs. 

SECTION XVI. 

Cdi/i-a-ri'?td, empress of Russia, 

1. Cath-a-ri'na A-lex-ow'na, bom near Der'pSt, a little 
city in Li-vo'ni-§, was Aeirj to no other inheritance than the 
vir'tuc:^ und frugality of her parents. Her father being dead, 
she lived with her aged mother, in their cottage, covered 
with straw ; Smd both, though very poor, were very contented. 

2. Here, retired from the gaze of the world, by the labour 
cf her hands she supported her parent, who was now inca- 
pable of supporting hei-self While Calh-a-rl'ml spun, the 
old woman would sit by, and read some book of devotion. 
When the fatigues of the day were over, both wbuld sit down 
contentedly by their fire-side, and enjoy their frugal meal. 

3. Though Cath-a-rl'n^'s face and person were mdd'Sls of 
p6rfec'tt6n, yet her whole attention seemed bestowed upon 
her mind. Her mother taught her to read, and an old Lu'- 
ther-an minister instructed her in the maxims and duties of 
religion. Na'turet had lurnished her not only with a ready,' 
but a solid turn of thought; not only with a strong, but a 
right understanding. 

4. Her vir'tues and accomplishments procured her several - 
solicitations of marriage, from the pC^a^'ants of the country; 
but their offers were refyse*^ : for she loved her mother too 
tenderly to think of a separation. 

5. Cath-a-ri'na was fifteen years old when her mother 
'Ded. She then left her cottage, and went to live with the 
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Lu'ther-^ minister, by whom she had been instructed from 
her childhood. In this house she resided, in quality of gov- 
erness to hig. children ; at once reconciling in her character 
imerring prudence with surprising yi-vac'i-ty. 

6. The old man, who regarded her as one of his own 
childFeOf had. ^er instructed in the elegant parts of female 
dduca'tion, by the masters who attended the rest of his fami- 
ly. Thus she continued to improve, till he died ; by which 
accident, she was reduced to her former poverty. 

7. The Country of Li-v6'ni-a was at that time wasted by 
war, and lay in a miserable state of desolation. Those ca- 
lamities arc ever most heavy upon the poor ; wherefore 
C^th^rl'na, though pd§9^ss'ed of so many accomplishments, 
expOTbnced all the miseries of hopeless indigence. Pro- 
visions becoming every day more scarce, and her private 
stock being entirely exhausted, she resolved at last to travel 
to Mar'i-en-burgh, a city of greater plenty. 

8. With her scanty wSrd'robe, packed up in a wSlllet, she 
set out on her journey, on foot. She was to walk through 
a region miserable by nature, but rendered still more hide- 
ous by the Swedes and Rus'sians, who, as each happened to 
become masters, plundered it at discretion : but hunger 
had taught her to despite' the dangers and fatigues of the way. 

9. One evening, upon her journey, as she had entered a 
cottage by the way-side, to take up her lodging for the night, 
she was insulted by two Swe'dish sordierj.* They might 
probably have carried their insults into violence, had not a 
sub'altern officer, accidentally pas'slng by, come in to her as- 
sistance. 

10. Upon his appearing, the sol'dier^ immediately 'desist- 
ed ; but her thankfulness was hardly greater than her sur- 
prise, when she instantly recollected, in her deliverer, 
the son of the Lu'ther-^n minister, her former instructer, 
benefactor, and friend. This was a happy interview for 
Cath-a-rl'nS. 

11. The little stock of money she had brought from home, 
was by this time quite exhausted ; her clothes w^rc gpne, 
piece by piece, in order to satisfy those who had entertain- 
ed her in their houses : her generous countryman, there 'fdre» 
parted with what he could spare, to buy her clothes; fur- 
nished her with a horse ; and gave her letters of reconamen- 
dation, to a faithful friend of his father's, the superinten- 

• dent of Mar'i-eii4rikTgh. 
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SECTION XVII. 

The same subject continued, 

1. The bejiutiful sti^no^er was well received at Mart-en- 
biirgh. She was immediately admitted into the superinten- 
dent's family, as governess to his two daughters ; and, though 
but seventeen, showed herself capable of instructing her sex, 
not only in Air'tue,* but in polite? ess. 

2. Such were her ji^ood sense and beauty, that her master 
himself, in a short tiino, (offered her his hand; which, to his 
great sur[)ri?c, .she thought proper to refuse. Ac'tuatedt by 
a principle of gratitude, she was resolved to marry her de- 
liverer only, though ho had lost an arm, and was oth^lwise 
disfigured b}^ wc'i'md^j, received in the service. 

3. In order, there'foro, to prevent further solicitations from 
othoi-s, as soon ;is the oificer came to town upon duty, she 
oft*er;^(l him her hand, which he accepted with joy ; and their 
iviptials wvve iiccorJingly solemnized. 

4. But all the lines of her fortune were to be striking. 
The very day on which they w^rc married, the Rus'sians 
laid siege to Mari-On-burgh. The unhai)})y soi'dier was im- 
mediately ordered to an attack, from which he never re- 
lumed, 

5. In the mean time, the siege went on with fury, aggra- 
vatfed on one side by obstinacy, on the other by revenge. 
The war between the two northern powers at that time was 
truly barbarous; the innocent peasant and the harmless vir'- 
^in, often shared the fate of the soi'dier in arms. 

C. Mar'i-en-burgh was taken by assault ; and such was the 
fdry of the assailant?, that not only the garrison, but almost 
all the inhabitfmts, men, women, jund children, yr^'t put to 
the szt>6rd. 

7. At length, when the carnage was prefty well over, 
Cath-a-ri'nS was found hid in an oven. She had hitherto 
been poor, but free. She was now to conform to her hard 
fate, and 1^:. a what it was to be a slave. In this situation, 
however, she behaved with piety and humility ; and though 
misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet she was cheer'ful. 

8. The fame of her merit and re^f-ig-na tion^ reached 
ev«n prince Men'zi-koff, the Rus'sian 'general. He desired 
to see her ; was pleased with her appearance ; bought her 
from the soldier, her master ; and placed her under the di-. 

♦ vei^iMhu, X okUhuriAtd \ rlz-Big-na^skun. 
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rec'tion of his own sister. Here she was treated with all 
the respect which her merit deserved, while her beauty 
every day improved with her good fortune. 

9. She had not been long in this situation when Pe't^r the 
Great, paying the prince a visit, Cath-a-rVna happened to 
Gome in with some dried fruits, which she served round with 
peculiar modesty. The mighty monarch saw h^r, knd was 
struck with her beauty. 

10. He returned the next day ; called for the beautiful 
slave \, ask'ed her several questions ; and found the charms 
of her mind superiour even to those of her person. He had 
been forced when young, to marry from motives of interest ; 
he was now resolved to marry pursuant to his own inclina- 
tions. He immediately inquired into the history of the fair 
li-To'ni-Sn, who was not yet eighteen. 

11. He traced her through the vale of obscurity ; through 
the vicissitudes of her fortune ; and Jfound her truly great in 
them all. The meanness of her birth* was no obstruction 
to his design. The nuptials were solemnized in private ; the 
prince declaring to his courtiers,! that vir'tue was the prop- 
erest ladder to a thrope. 

12. We now see Cath-arrl'na, raised from the low, mud- 
walied cottage, to be empress of the greatest kingdom 
upon ^arth. The poor solitary wanderer is now surround- 
ed by thousands, who tind happiness in her smile. She, who 
formerly wanted a meal, is now capable of diffusing plenty 
upon whole nations. To her good fortune she owed a part 
of this pre-eminence, but to her vir'tues more. 

18. She ever after retained those great qualities, which 
: first placed her on a throne; and while the extraordinary 
fpriAce, her hu§'band, laboured for the reformation of his 
' male subjects, she studied, in her turn, the improvement of 
her own sex. She altered their dresses; iiitroduced mixed 
assemblies ; instituted an order of female knighthood ; pro- 
moted piety and vir'tue ; and, at length, when she had great- 
ly tilled all the stations t>f empress, friend, wife, and mother, 
bravely died without regret, — regretted by all. 

gold'smith. 
* htrth. t kdrit'yun. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

Fif^tue and happiness equally attainahle by the ridk and the 

poor. 

1. The man to whom God has given riches, and blessed 
with a mind to employ them aright, is peculiarly favoured, 
and highly distinguished. He looks on his wealth with 
pl€a9'ure, because it affords him the means to do good. He 
protects the poor that are injured ; he suffers not the mighty 
to oppress the weak. 

2. He seeks out objects of compassion ; he inquires into 
their wants ; he relieves them with judgment, and ^ithout 
ostentation. He assists and rewards merit; he enopurag^es 
ingenuity, and liberally promotes every useful design. He 
carries on great works ; his country is enriched, and the la- 
bourer is employed; he forms new schemes, and the arts 
receive improvement. 

3. He considers the superfluities of his table, as belong- 
ing to the poor of his neighbourhood : and he defrauds them 
pot. The benevolence of his mind is not checked by his 
fortune ; he rejoices there'fbre in riches, and his joy is blame- 
less. 

4. The vir'tuous poor man also may rejoice ; for he has 
many reasons. He sits down to his morsel in peace ; his 
table is not crowded with flatterers and devourers. He is 
not embarrassed with a train of dependants, nor teased with 
the clamours of solicitation. Debarred from the dainties of 
the rich, he escapes' also their diseases. 

5. The bread that he eats, is it not sweet to his taste ? 
The water he drinks, is it not pleasant to his thirst ? Yea, 
far more delicious than the richest drfiughts* of the lux-u'ri- 
jOus.j His labour preserves his health, and procures him a re- 
pose, to which the downy bed of sloth is a stranger. 

6. He limits his desires with Jiumility ; and the calm of 
contentment is sweeter to his soul, than all the acquisitions 
of wealth and gran'deur.J — Let not the rich, there'fbre, pre- 
9ume' on his riches ; nor the poor in his poverty, yield to 
despondence ; for the providence of God dispenses liap^' 
a«S8 to them both. econ'omy of hd'man life. 

* drafts. i Hig'tufre-ug, Xgran'jur. 
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SECTION XIX. 

The character of Christ. 

1 . Whoever considers, with attention, the character of our 
bl^'sed Lord, as it may be collected from the various inci- 
dents and actions of his life, (for there are no laboured de- 
scriptions of it, no encomiums upon it, by his own disciples,) 
will soon discov«r that it wjis, in every respect, the most 

. excellent that ever was made known to mankind. 

2. If we only say of him, what even Pi'l&te said of him, 
amd what his bitterest enemies cannot and do not deny, thai 
"we can find no fault in him^ and that the whole tenour of hia 

■ life was blameless, this is more than can be said of any other 
person that ever came into the world. 

3. But this is going a very little way indeed, in the ex- 
cellence of his character. He was not only free from every 
failing, but he po^Sss'ed and practised every imaginable vir'- 
tue. To'ward? his heavenly Fa'ther he expressed the most 
ardent love, the most fervent, yet rational* devotion ; and 
displayed in his whole conduct, the most absolute r^^-ig-na- 
tton to his wflly aAd obedience to his commands'. 

4. His manners w(;re gentle, mild, condescending, and £fra- 
cious : his heart overflowed with kindness,! compassion, and 
tenderness to the whole human race. The great employ- 
ment of his life, was to do good to the bodies and souls of 
men. In this, all his thoughts, and all his time were con- 
stantly and almost incessantly occupied. 

5. He went about', dispensing his blessings to all around' 
him, in a thousand different ways ; healing di§ea§es, reliev-. 
ing infir'mitles, correcting errours, removing prejudices, pro- 
moting piety, justice, charity, peace, and harmony ; and 
crowding into the narrow com'pass of his ministry, more acts 
of mercy and compassion, than the longest life of the most 
benevolent man upon earth ever yet produced. 

6. Over his own passions he had the most complete com- 
mand' ; and though his patience was continually put to the 
severest trials, yet he was never overcome, never betrayed 
into any intemperance or excess, in word or deed ; " never 
once spake unadvisedly with his lips." 

7. He endured the cruelest insults from his enemies, with 
, the utmost composure, meekness, p^ence, and re$-ig-na'ti6n ; 

displayed astonishing fortitude un^r a most painful and ig- 
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nominious death; and, to crown all. in the very midst of his 
torments on the cross, implored forgiveness for his murder* 
ers, in that divine'ly charitaMe prayer. " Fa ther, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.*' 

8. Nor was his wisdom inferiour to his vir'tues. The doc- 
trines he taught were the most sublime, and the most impor- 
tant, that wtTc ever before (lelivered to mankind ; and every 
way worthy of that God, from whom he professed to derive 
them, and whose Son he declared himself to be. 

9. His precepts inculcated the purest and most perfect 
morality; his discourses \s'(v€ full of dignity and wisdom, yet 
intelligible and clear ; his parables conveyed instruction in 
the most pK»asing, familiar, and impressive manner ; and his 
answers to the many insidious questions that were put to 
him, showed uncommon quickness of conception, soundness 
of judgment, and presence of mind; completely baffled all 
the artifices and malice of his enemies ; and enabled him to 
«^lude all the snares that wdve laid for him. 

10. From this short and imperfect sketch of our Saviour's* 
chai^cter, it is evident that he was, beyond comparison, the 
wisest and the most vir'tuous ])ei>»on that erer appeared in 
the world. biex'by, bish'op of uou'doju. 

^ San't/ure. . 
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CHAPTER I. 



se-lect' sew'tences and par'aoraphs. 

SECTION I. 

Improvement of time. 

Defer' not till to-morrow to be wise ; 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 

Moral culture.* 
If good we plant not, vice will fill the place ; ^\^ 

And rankest weeds the richest soils deface. 

The noblest art. 
Indulge the true ambition to excel 
In that best art, — the art of living well. 

Life a state of trial. 
In its true light, this transient life regard ; 
This Is a state of trial, not reward. 

Happiness^ domestick. 
For gen'uine happiness we need not roam ; 
'Tis doubtless found with little, and at home. 

Virtue and vice progressive, 
^The human heart ne'ert knows a state of rest; 
Bad leads to worse, and better tends to best. 

Humilitij. 
B^ Mm'ble ; l^arn thyself to scan : 
[JKnow, pride was never made for man. 

Contentment is happiness. 
*ould wealth our happiness augment ? 
"^hat can she give bey6nd content? 

Vir'tue altogether lovely. 
Ir'tue is amiable, mild, serene ; 
Itbout, all beauty ; and all peace within. 
'%* ^ I'uVtthurt. \'mt%. 
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Silf-Pdr4i<ti:irty. . 
The faults of our neighbours with medom we blame, 
But tax not ourselves tho' we prac'tise the same. 

Candour and forgiveness. 
How noble ^tis to own a fault ! 
How gen'rous and divine to forgive it ! 

Troubles from oursehes. 
^Tis to ourselves, indeed, we chiefly owe 
The multitude of poignant griefs we feel. 

Resignation. * 

Sot love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou Mfv'st. 
Fiive well ; how long or short, permif to Heav'n. 

SECTION II. 

Integrity. 

The man of pure and simple heart, 
Through lii'e di$-dains' a double part 
He never needs the screen of lies 
His inward bo'^om to di$gul$e'.* 

Best use of riches. 
When wealth to vir'tuous hands is giv'n, 
It blesses like.^he dews of Heav'n : 
Like Heav'illt hears the orphan^s cries ; ^ 

And wipes the tears from widows^ eyes. 

Choice of friends. 
Who friendship with a knave has made, 
Is judg'd a partner in the trade. 
'Tls thus, that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends. 

Chrisifian rnorality. 

»?*— . 'Tis our part, 

isi Chris'tians,t to forget the wrongs we feel ; 
%o pardon trespasses ; our very foes 
•. /'To love and cherish ; to do good to all ; 
Live peaceably ; and be, in all our acts. 
Wise as the serpent, gentle as the dove. 

Hope in ajffiiciion. 

■ Shall we pine. 

And be dishearten^ with a day of griefl 

When the same ^and which brought affliction on 
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* Ketains its powV, and can, with equal ease, 
Remove it? / 

Folly of envy, 
( Can you di§-9ern' another's mind ? 
' Why is't you envy ? Envy's blind. 
. Tell envy, when she would annoy, 
That thousands want what you enjoy. 

The wish. 
I sigh not for beauty, nor languish for wealth ; 
But grant me, kind Providence, vir'tue and health ; 
t Then, richer t||an kings, and more happy than they, 
My days shall pSss sweetly and swiftly away. 

Censoriousness reproved. 
In other men we faults can spy, 
V And blame the mote that dims their eye ; 
- Each little speck and blemish find. 

To our own stronger errours blind — 
f Ere we remark another's sin, 
' Let our own conscience look within. 

Self-cdmmdnct. 
UngovernM wrath, and fell resentment fly : 
They rend the soul, as tempests rend the 9fcy,* 
Shun peevish AQ'mour§ : they corrode the breatet, 
And cloud the brow ; arc childish at the best. 
Learn to control your tongue, that restless thing ; 
Of mis'chief oft and shame the fatal spring. 

Inscription on a sun dial. 
I Mark well my shade, and seriously attend 

The silent lesson of a common friend : — 
J Since time and life speed hastily awiiy, 

And no one can recall the former day. 

Improve each fleeting hour before *lis pSst ; 

And know, each fleeting hour may be thy l^t. 

SEC TION III. 

Source of true happiness. 

The happiness of human kind 
Consists in rectitude of mind, 
. A will subdu'd to reason's sway, 
Aod passions pnictis-d to obey ; 

K 
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An open and a [2:enorou9 heart. 
Refined from seltushnoss and art ; 
Patience which mocks at for'tinie's* powV, 
And wisdom neither sad nor sonr. 

Love to (J oil produces love to men. 
1-et jifratitade in acts of goodne:*s How ; . . 
Our love to God, in love to man helow. 
Hr this our joy — to calm the troubled breast, 
Support the weak, and succour the distrest ; 
Direct' the wandVer, dry tlie widow's tear ; 
'I'he orphan guard, the jsinkiny^ spirits cheer. 
Though small our pow'^r to act, though mean our skill, 
God sees the heart ; he judges by the will. 

Aleii lavtitttlUj helpful. 
Natare expects mankiiui should share 
The duties of the puMi»"k care. 
Who's born to sloth ? To some we find 
The ploughshare's annual toil assign'd. 
Some at the sounding anvil glow; 
Some the swift sliding shuttle throw : 
Some, studious of the wiiid and tide. 
From pole to pole, our commerce guide :t 
While some, with ifOn ius| more reiin'd, 
With head and ton^lU' iusi-i-^t mankind. 
Thus, aiming at die ((Mimion ond, 
Each prove? to all a m ciirul tViiuil. 

To blesa. ,y to be Idcrt. 

When young, what /miucs; triinnph flushM my breast. 
This truth once known: To ole^t, iiS to be blest! 
I led the bendins: boi>-2:ar on hi-; vvav ; % 

(Bare wCrc his feet, his tros^.'s silver gray ;) 
Sooth'd the keen pangs liis agi^l spirit felt. 
And on his tale with mute aiiontion dwelt. 
As in his se *.;> I dropp'd my little store, 
And wept to ■ ^k that little was no more, 
W* brcathM his pray'^r, — " liOng may such goodness liv6!" 
Tvvas all ho ^:;iv(', 'twas all ho had to give. 

r.piUiphon a yofui^r zvoi/ian' 
ill dawn of life shr^ wisi^iy sought her God ; 
And (ho str'uarhl jjj Ih of thorny virtuelj trod. 
A)nd to oJ'li^;^, too gentle to offend ; 
Bolov'd bv ail. to all the srood a friena : 
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- "The bad she censur'd by her life alone ; 
p^ Blind to their faults, severe upon her own : 
i\ In. others' griefs a tender part she bore, 
HAnd with the needy sharM her little store. 
B At distance view'd the world with pious dread, 
5 And to God's temple for protection fled ; 
JJ There sought that peace which heaven alone can give, 

f 



And learned to die ere others learn to live. 



CHAPTER II. 
nar'rattve pie'ces. 

SECTION I. 

The looking Gla^s; or^ ill humour corrected, 

1. There was a little stubborn dame, 
Whom no authority could tame ; 
Restive by long indulgence grown, 
No will she minded but her own. 
At trifles oft she'd scold and fret ; 
Then in a corner take a seat. 
And sourly moping all the day, 
Di|-dain' alike to work or play. 

2. Pa-pa all softer arts had tried, 

i And sharper remedies applied ; " 

But both were vain ; for every course 
He took still made her worse and worse. ' 

3- Mam-ma ob§e.rv'd the rising lass, 
By stealth retiring to the glass. 
To practise little airs unseen, 
In the true gen'ius of thirteen : 
On this a deep de§l^n she laid. 
To tame the Au'mour of the maid ; 
Contriving like a prudent mother^ 
To make one folly cure another. 

4 Upon the w^all, against' the scat 
Which Jes'sy us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er* by accident offended, 
A looking-glass was straight suspended, 
That it might show her how deform'd 
She look'd, and frightful, wh(m she stonn'd ; 

^ Hwln-dre/. 
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And wSrn her, as she prissM her beauty, 
To bend her Au'mour to her duty. 
6. All this the looking-glass achieved ; 
ItK tlireats were minded and believed. 
The maid, who spurnVl at all advice, 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice : 
So when all other means had faiPd, 
The silent monitor prevaiPd. Wii.'kI£. 

SEC TION II. 

The Butterfly and the Snail ; or^ elevation rendeis Hitle min 

proud and insoletU. 

I, All upstarts^ insolent in place, 

Remind us of their vulgar race. 

As in the sunshine of the mom, 

A Butterfly (but newly born) 

Sat proudly perk'ing on a rose ; 

With pert conceit his b6'§ura glows : 

His V. iugs (all glorious to heboid) 

Bedropt with azure,* jot, and gold, 

Wi.'^", he displays; the spangled dew 

Retiocfc* his eyes, juid various hue. 
•i. His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 

Beneath his house, with slimy trail 

Crawls o'er the grass ; whom when he spies. 

In Trrath he to the gard^ier cries : 

" \\ hat m'» ms yon peasant's daily toil, 

From choking weeds to rid the soil ? 

AVhy wake yoii to the morning's care^ 

W'Hy with new arts correct the year ? 

Wliy grows the peach with crimson hue ? 

And why the plum's inviting blue ; 

Wvrc they to feast his taste dcsigu'd. 

That ver'mTn of voracious kind?t 

Crush then the slow, the pilf 'ring race; 

So purge thy garden from disgrace." 
3, " AVhat arrogance !"' the snail replied ; 

' liow in'solent is upstart pride I 

Hadst thou not thus with insult vain 

Provok'd my patience to complain, 

I 1^ »d conceal'd thy meaner l>irth,j 

Nor trac'd thee to the scum of earth. 

* a'shurt, t k\find. \ Urlft. 
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For scarce nine suns have wak'd the hours, 
To swell the fruit, and paint the flow'rs, 
Since I thy ^iiml)ler life survey'd, 
1%base and sordid guise* arrayM : 
A hideous insect, vile, unclean. 
You dragged a slow and noisome train ; 
And from your spider bowels drew 
Foul film, and spun the dirty clue. 
4. 1 own my Aiim'ble life, good friend ; 
Snail was 1 born, and Snail «hall end. 
And what's a butterfly ? At best, 
He's but a caterpillar, drest : 
And all thy race, (a numerous seed,) 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed." gay. 

SECTION III. 

The Brother and Sister ; or mental excellence superi&wr to per-' 

sonal beauty. 

\ . Warned by our counsel oft beware. 
And look into yourselves with care. 

There was a cer'tain father had 
A homely girlt and comely lad. 
These being at their childish play 
Within their mother- s room one day, 
A looking-glass was in the chair, 
And they beheld their faces there. 

2. The boy grows prouder as he looks ; 
^ The girl is in a rage, nor brooks 

Her boasting brother-s jests and sneers, 
Affronted at each word she hears. 
Then to her father down she flies. 
And tirges all srhe can dovi§e 
Against' the boy, who could presume' 
To meddle in a lady's room. 

3. At which embracing each in turn 
With most affectionate concern', 

•' My dears,"' said he, " you must not pi&s§ '=s : 

A day without this useful glass ; 

You, lest you spoil a pret'tyf face, 

By doing things to your disgrace — 

You, by good conduct to correct 

Your form, and beautify defect" tRUKt. 

*£Jise. t gerU t pfUlte. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Lamb and the Pig ; or na'ture atid iducStion^ 

I. Consult the moralist, you'll find 

That cducfi'tion* forms the mind. 

But education neVr supplied 

What ruhng na'ture has denied. 

Ff youMl the following: page pursue, 

My tale shall prove this ddc'trine true. 
7. Since to the ni'ise all hrutes belongf. 

The lamh shall usher. in my song; 

Whose snowy fleece adom'd her skin, 

Emblem of native white within. 

Meekness and love pu§^i:ss'd her soul, 

And innocence had crown'd the whole. 
'•\. It chrmcM upon a luckless day, 

The little wSn'ti'^n, full of play, 

RejoicM a ihy'my bank to gain. 

But short the tritimphs of her reign ; 

The treacherous slopes her fate foretell. 

.Vnd soon the pret'ty trifler fell. 
1. Beneath, a dirty ditch impressed 

Its mire u[)on her spotless vest. 

What greater ill could lamb betide. 

The butcher's barb-rous knife beside ? 
."> .The shep'AtJrd, wounded with her cries, 

Straight to the bleating sufferer flies. 

The lambkin in his arms he took, 

And bore her to a neighboring brook. 

The silver streams her wool refin'd; 

Her fleece in virgin whiteness shin'd. 
r*. CleansM from pollution's ev'ry stain, 

She join'd her. fellows on the plain ; 

And saw afar the noisome shore, 

But ne'er approach'd those dangers more 

The shrpVterd bless'd the kindt event, 

And view'd his flock with sweet content. 
1. To market next he shap'd his way, 

And bought provisions jfor the day : 

But made, for winter's rich supply, 

A purchanc from a farmer's sty. 
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The children round their parent crowd. 
And testify their mirth* aloud'. 
8. They saw the stranger with surprise, 
And all admir'd his little eyes. 
Familiar grown he shar'd their joys ; 
Shar'd too the porridge with the boys. 
The females o'er his dress pre-side' ; 
They w&sh his face, and scour his hideT 
But daily more a swine he grew, 
For all these houfe'wive§t e'erf could do. cot'ton 

SECTION V. 

« 

The Bee and the Ant ; or^ the ddvdn'iages of application and 

diligence in early years, 

1. On a bright dewy summer's morn, 

A Bee rang'd o'er the v^r'dant lawn ; 
Studious to huf'band every hour. 
And make the most of every flower. 

2. Nimble from stalk to stalk she flies, 
And loads with yellow wax her thighs ; 
With which the artist builds her comb, 
And keeps all tight and warm at home : 
Or from the cowslip's golden bells 
Sucks honey to enrich her cells ; 

Or every tempting rose pursues, 

Or sips the lily's fra grant dews ; 

Yet never robs the shining bloom^ 

Or of its beauty, or per-fame'.|| 

Thus she dischai^'d in evcrj^ way, 

The various duties of the day. 
r3. It chanc'd a frugal Ant was near, 

Whose brow was furrow'd o'er by care 

A great economist was she. 

Nor less laborious than the Bee : 

By pensive parents often tsiught. 

What ills ari§e from want of thought ; 

That poverty on sloth depends. 

On poverty the loss of friends. 
4. Hence every day the Ant is found 

With anxious steps to tread the ground; 

With curious search to trace the grain, 

And drag the heavy load with pain, 

*merth. fkus'tHvs, ^ore. \\oi pit' j^)fl«wt* 
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5. The active Bee with pl^a^ure saw 
The Ant lulfil her parents" law. 
Ah ! sister labourer, says she, 
How very for'tunate* are we ! 
Who, tauji^ht in infancy to know 

Khc comTorts which from labour flow. 

Are Independent of the great, 

Nor know the wants of pride and state. 

6. Why is our food so very sweet ? 
Because we earn before we eat. 
Why are our w&nts so very few ? 
Because we na'ture'^s calls pursup. 
Whence our complacency of mind ? 
Because we act our parts assign'd. 

7. Have we incessant tasks to do ? 
Is not all na'turet busy too ? 

Due^ not the sun with constant pace 

Persist to run his annual race ? 

Do not the stars, which shine so bright. 

Renew their courses every night? 

D6e§ not the ox obed'itnit bow 

His ])atient neck, and draw the plough? 

Or when did c'erj the genVous steed 

Withhold his labour, or his speed ? cot'ton 

SECTION VL 

The Doves. 

1. Reas'ning at cvTv stop he treads, 

Man yet mistake^ liis way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads. 
Are rarely known to stray. 

2. One silent eve 1 wanderM late. 

And heard the voice of love ; 
The turtle thus addressM her mate. 
And sooth'd the list'ning dove : 

3« " Our mutual bond of faith and truth. 
No time shall disengage ; 
Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age. 

4. While innocence without dl^gui^e'^H 
Aad constancy sincere, 
*/Msku'iruUe. tno'iskure. \aTe. \\dJUg-'vAvV 
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Shall fill the cir'cles'*' of those eyea, 
And mine can read them there ; 

5. Those ills that wait on all below 
Shall ne'erl be felt by me, 
Or, gently felt, and only so, 
As being shar'd with thee. 

Q, When lightnings flash among the tree*, 
Or kites arc hov'ring near, 
I fear lest tliee alone they seize, 
And know no other fear. 

7. " 'Tis then I feel my~self' a wife, 
And press thy wedded side, 
Resolv'd a union formed for life 
Death never shall di-vlde. 

jj %, " But, oh ! if, fickle and un-chaste, 
. • (Forgive a transient thought,) 

i ^_ Thou couldst become unkind at last. 
And scorn thy present lot : 

9. " No need of lightnings from on high, 
Or kites with cruel b6ak ; 

Denied th' endearments of thine eye, 
This widow'd heart would break." 

10. Thus sang the sweet sequestpr'd bird. 
Soft as the pSss'ing wind ; 

And I recorded what I heard, — 

A lesson for mankind. cow'fer. 

SECTION VII. 

The Goldfinches. 

1 . All in a gard^^n, on a currant bush, 
Two Goldfinches had built their airy seat; 

In the next or'chard livM a friendly thrush, 
Nor distant far, a woodlark's soft retreat. 

2. Here, blest with ease," and in each other blest, 
With early songs they wak'd the neighb'ring groves , 

Till tune matur'd their joy, and crown'd their nest, 
With infant pledges of their faithful loves. 

3. And now, what transport glowM in either's eye! 
What equal fondness dealt th' allotted food 1 

What joy each other''s likeness to descry. 
And future sonnets in the chir'pingj brood ! 
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4. Bat ah ! what Earthly happiness can last V 

How due$ the fairest purpose often fail ! 
A truant school-boy^s w&n'tonness could blast 

Their flattering hopes, and leave them both to wail. 

5. The most ungentle of hLs tribe was he ; 

No gen'rous precept ever touch-d his heart: 
With concord false and hid'e-oiis proj^ody, 

He scrawPd his task, and blunder'd o'er his part. 

6. On mis'chlef bent, he marked with rav-nous eyes, 

Where, wrapt in down, the callow songsters lay; 
Then rushing, rudely seiz'd the glilt'ring prize, 
And bore it in his impious hands away ! 

7. But how shall 1 describe, in numbers rude, 

The pangs for poor Chrys-om'i-tris decreed, 
When from her secret stand, aghast', she view'd 
The cruel spoiler perpetrate the deed? 

8. " O grief of griefs!-' with shrieking voice she cried. 

" What sight is this that 1 have liv'd to see I 
O ! that I had in youth's fiur season died, 
From all false joys, and bitter sorrows free. 

S. Was it for this, alas ! with weary bill. 

Was it for this 1 pois'd th' unwieldy straw ? 
For this I bore the moss from ydnder hill, 

Nor shunn'd the pondVous stick aldng' to draw ! 

10. Was it for this I pick'd the wool with care, 

Intent with nicer skill our work to crown ? 
For this, with pain, I bent the stubborn hair, 
And lin'd our cradle with the thistle's down ? 

1 1 . Was it for this my freedom 1 re-§lgn'd. 

And ceas'd to rove at large from plain to plain ; 
For this I sat at home whole days contin'd. 

To bear the scorching heat, and pealing rain ? 

12. Was it for this my watchful eyes grew dim? 

For this the roses on my cheek turn pale ? 
Pale is my golden plumage, once so trim, 
And ail my wonted mirth* and spirits fail !" 

13. Thus sung the mournful bird her piteous tale ; — 

The piteous tale her mournful mate retum'd : 
Then side by side they sought the distant vale. 
And there in iccrct sadness inly mourn'd ja'gc 

^merth. 
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SSP'TION VIII. 

The pet Lamb. 

1. The dew was fallings fast, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, *' Drink, pret'ty crea'ture* drink !'' 
And, looking: o'er tfie hedge, before me I e-spi'd, 

A snow white moun'tain Lamb, with a maiden at its side. 

2. No other sheep were near, the Lamb was all ^lone, 

And by a slender cord, was tetherM to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 
While to the moiln'tain Lamb she gave its evening meal. 

3. ^Twas little Barlia-ra Leth'waite, a child of beauty rare : 

I watchM them with delight ; they were a lovely pair : 
And now with empty can, the maiden tum'd away, 

But eret ten yards were gone, her footsteps did she stay. 

4. To'u>ar<!§ the Lamb she look'd ; and from that shady place, 

I unobfervM could sec the workings of her face : 
If nature to her tons:ue could mea^ur'd numbers bring, 
Thus, thought 1, to her Lamb that little maid would sing: 

G. '* What ails thee, young one, what ? why pull so at thy cord ? 
Ip it not well with thee ? well both for bed and board ? 
Thy plot of gr »si5 is soft, and green as grass can be . 

Rc'.-t, little young one, rest ; what is't that aileth thee ? 

0. What is it thou would'st seek? What's wSn'thig to t'ly heaLrt? 
Thy limbs arc they not strong? and beautiful thou art: 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no peers ; 
And that ^reen corn all day is rustling in thy ears. 

7. If the sun is shi'iiin": hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain, 

This beech is standingly, its covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and nirnlii'lain atorni.- the like thou nccd'st not fear; 
The rahi and. storm are things which scarcely can come here. 

8. Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day. 

When my father found thee first in places far away: 
Many flocks Mtn on the hills, but thou wert ownM by n6ne, 
And thy mother from thy side for ever more was gone. 

9. lie took thef in' his anns, and in pity brought thee home; 

A bhrs'sed day for lliec ! then whither wouldst thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou bust ; the dam that did thee yean 
L*IK)n the moun tuui tops, no kinder could have been.J 

10. Thou knf)wM that, twice a day, I've brought thee in this ca& 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran : 
And twice in tlie day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee dniugl»tt-|| of milk, warm milk it is and netr, 

11. If will n.y-,.yill not rest ! Poor creature ! can it he. 

That 'ti« thy mother's heart that's working to in thee? 
Things that 1 know not of iK-rhaps' to thee are dear, 

And dr(-aji:> of thingo which thou canst neither »ec nor heSQ. ' - 
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12. Alas ! the modn'tain tops that look so g;reen and fair ; 

Pve heard of fear'fill* winds and da^ness that come then : 
The little brooks, that seem all pas'tune and all play. 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their jprey ; 

13. Here thou need^st not dread the raven in the iky ; 

He will not come to thee, our cotta^ is hard by. 
Vight and day thou art safe as liTing thing can l]e : 
Be happy then and rest ; what IsH that aileth thee ? 

WOB,l>8'woaT 

bEC'TION IX. 

The Farmer^ tJie Span'iel^ and the Cat 

] . As at his board a Fanner sat. 

Replenished by his homely treat, 

His fav'rite Spaniel near him stood, 

And with his master shared the food; 

The crackling bones liis jaws devoor'd, 

His lapping tongue the trenchers -scoured ; 

nil, sated now, supine he lay, 

And snored the rising fumes Sway. 
4. The hungry Cat, in turn drew near. 

And /luni'bly cravM a servant's share. 

Her modest worth the master knew. 

And straight the fatt*nhig morsel threw. 
. ). EnragM, the snarling cur awoke, 

And thus with spiteful envy spoke : 

'• They only claim a right tojMit, 

Who earn by sr.r' vices their Wat; 

Me, zeal and iu'dustry inflame 

To scour the fields, and spring the game ; 

Or, plun'ijed in the wintVy wave, 

For man the wounded bird to save. 

4. With watchful diligence 1 keep 

From prowliner wolves his fleecy sheep ; 
At home his midnight hours secure, 
And drive the rol)ber from the door. 
For this his breast with kindnesst glows, 
For this his hand the food bestows. 

5. And shall thy indolence impart 

A warmer friendship to his heart, 
That thus he robs me of my due, 
To pamper such vile, things as you?" 

6. " I own," with meekness, Puss replied, 
'^ Superiour merit on your side ; 

*!/jrc/ui, timorous— /tr/iW, terrible. t kyini^nis. 



Nor d6e9 my heart with envy swell, 
To find it recompensed so well : 
Yet I, ID what my na'ture* can, 
Contribute to the good of man. 
7. Whose claws destroy' the pilf'ring mouse ? 
Who drives the ver'mTn from the home ? 
Or, watchTAl for the laboring swpm, 
From lurking rats secures the gi. ** 
From hence if he rewards bestow, 
Why should your heart with gall overflow ? 
Why pine my happiness to see, 
Since there's enough for you afird me ?" 
" Thy words arc just," the Farmer cried, 
And spurn'd the snarler from his side. oay. 

SECTION X, 

T%e Wheat and the IVeeds. 

- 1 . 'TwAS in a pleasant month of spring. 

When flowVets bloom and warblers sing : 

A field of wheat began to rise, 
. The farmer's hope, his country's prize. 

When lo ! amid' the op'ning ears, 

A various crop of weeds appears. 

The poppy, sc^l'dier-llke array'd. 

Its flimsy scarlet flow'rs displayed. 

Some, like the loflty 8ky,T were blue j 

And some w^re ting'd with golden hue : 

But evVy where the wheat was seen^ 

Clad in one robe of modest green. 
$. It chanc'd, three youths, in city bred, 

That knew to eat — ^not raise their bread, 

For plea^'ure's sake, had rnmbled there, 

To see the sun, and breathe fresh air. 

Of ^rbs and grain they little knew 

What Lin'naB-us wrote, or Sin'ciair grew : 

But each, as o'er the field thev gaz'd, 

What fancy led to, pluck'd am: ,;? ^i*'d. 
3- " See," said the tirst, - this flow'r so red, 

That gently bows its blushing head : 

Can the whole field a plant display, 

So rich, so noble, and so gay ?" 

" Yes,"' sjiid the next, "^ the flow'r I show, 

With star-like rays, and sky-light blue, 

• na'ishurt, i jfcci. 

L 
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So much cl6e9 your dull pl&Dt outehine, 

That the best choice ia surely mine.'' 
4. " Stop," said the third, " the flowV I hold, 

With clusterM leaves of burnished gold, 

Than yours or his«, is richer drest ; 

The choice I've made, is doubtless best." 

In this, however, each agreed', 

That nothing could his own exceeo : 

And that the rising blades of green. 

Did not de5€r\'e' to groiv between. 
b. A Fanner chrmc'd behind the gate 

To overhear the youths"' debate ; 

Knowing from ign'rance errour springs., ■ 

He strove to teach them better tiling^. 
6. " My lads,^' he said, " now understand. 

These ar« but weeds^ that spoil our land ; 

But the green blades you trample down, 

Are wheat, man's fbod^ and nature's crowo. 

With art and pains the crop is sown, 

And thus your daily bread is grown. 

Alas' ! your judgment wiis not right. 

Because you judgM from outward sight." 

SECTION XI. 

Ecvnotny (he source of charity, 

1 . By gen'rous goodness taught, my €arly youth 
Soon learn'd humanity. — My parents died — 
Orphans have claim** on charitable souls; 
The pious fid'gar thought so : mov'd perhaps' 
By the soft eloquence of infant teai*s, 
PerchSnce' by na'ture* prompted, to his roof 
He led the fatherless. — 

2. It was the seat 
Of nuptial happiness: a rastick cot, 

Small, yet convenient, for their wants wet« few: 
And fid'gar, knowing what all men should learn, 
Was with his lot contented. — Happy state ! 
Labour he plied for exercise, not gain. 
At ejfrly dawn, he led me to the field ; 
And, drawing morals from each task he took, 
Told me, '• That every seed, well sown on earthy 
Would yield full harvest in that awful dav, 

'' nd'i'^hvre. 
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When all arrears of labour shall be paid ; 
Each well-meant toil rewarded." — 

3. ^ Once, perchance', 
I found him busied near a murmMng rill : 

To various little streams he tum'd its source. 
Where," wand'rTng devious thro' his neat dress'd grounds,, 
It cheer'd the green copse, fiird thie earing com ; 
Then trickled gently through the perfumed grove. 

4. " Mark well, my child,"" he said ; " this little stream 
Shall t^ach thee Charity It is a source 

I never knew to fail : dirtic'ted thus 

Be that soft stream, the foun'tain of thy heart 

For, Oh ! my much lov'd child, I trust thy heart 

Has those affections that shall bless thyself; 

And flowing softly, like this little rill, 

Cheer all that droop." — 

5. The good man did not err ; 
The milk of human kindness warm'd my breast ; 
Young as I was, I felt for others' woes, 

And, when I could, relieved them. — Yet I was young ! 
And, having lavished all my infant store 
In gewgaw toys, and childish fooleries, 
I do remember well, a vet'ran old, 
Maim'd and disfigur'd by the hand of war, 
Implor'd my charity. — 

6. I felt, alas' I 

His various wants — sore, sick, and wSn, he seen^'d : 
My little heart bled at each wound he show'd. 
Alas' ! alas' ! replied my infant thoughts. 
And shall want cloud the evening of his days 
Whose noon of lite was toil ? — And then I wept. — 
It was the tirst time that I e'er* knew want ; 
1 was indeed a bankrupt. — 

7. fid'gar came. 

I wept, but spoke not ; for my heart was full. 
*' What wilt thou give, my boy ?" — Fearing a lie, 
1 sobb'd out truth most sadly. Ed'gar felt : 
Pardon'd my folly ; (for he lov'd my tears^) 
And gave what sooth'd the poor man's misery. 
But, in our ev'ning walk, behold 1 the stream 
Was dry. I ask'd thfe cause. — 

8. '^ Mark me, my chyd! 
This rill, I told- thee oft, tfcro' all thy lifp, 

* art. \i 
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Should teach thee Charity .-<-Now let it teaeh, 
If yet thou hast to l^arn, that the bless'd source 
Of liberal deeds, is wise Econ'omy. 
This morn, like thee, I drew the stream too fast : 
Now, — when the parchM glebe w&nts its wat'ry aid, 
Tht source is all exhausted.^' 



CHAPTER lU. 
Dl'DACTICK PIEfCES. 

SECTION I. 
To some children listening to a Lark. 

1. Sre the lark prunes his active wings, 
Rises to heaven, and soars, and sing^ ; 
His morning hymns, his mid-day lays. 
Are one continued song of praise. 

He speaks his Maker all he can, 
And shames the silent tongue of man. 

2. When the declining orb of light 
Rerr.hids him of approaching night. 
His w4rb'ling vespers swell his breast ; 
And, as he sings, he sinks to rest. 

3. Shall birds instractive lessons teach. 
And we be deaf to what they preach ? — 
No, ye dear nestlings of my heart ; 

Go act the wiser songster's part : 
Spurn your warm couch at early dawn. 
And with your God begin the mom. 

4. To him your grateful tribute pay. 
Through every period of the day. 
To him your evening songs di-recf ; 
Hi:? «ye shall watch, his arm protect : 
Tliojgh darkness reigns, he's with you still ; 

Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ill. oot'tov. 

SECTION 11. 

Tke advdn'tages of early religion. 

1. Happy the child, whose tender yetes 
Receiver ifnstruction well ; 
Who hates the sinner's path^^md fears 
The road that leads to heil^ » 
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2. When we gpive up otur youth to Gk>d> 

'Tis pleasing in his eyes : 
A flower, that's offerM in the bud, 
Is no yain sac'ri-f ige. 

3. 'Tis easy work, if we begia 

To fear the Lord betimes; 
While sinners, wHx) grow old is ie4n^ 
Are hardenM in their crimes. 

4. 'Twill save us from a thousand snared, 

To mind religion young; 
It will preserve' our folPwing years. 
And make our vir'tue strong. 

5. To thee, Almigh'ty God ! to thee 

Our childhood we resign ; 
'Twill please us to look back, and see 
That our whole lives were thine. 

6. Let the sweet work of prayer and praise 

Employ our youngest breath ; 
Thus we're prepar'd for longer days, 

Or fit for ^arly death. WAITBL 

SECTION IIL 

Peace and loroe recommended, 

1. L£T dogs delight to bark and bite ; 

For God has made them so ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight ; 
For 'tis their nature too. 

2. But, children, you should never let 

Such angiy passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never mad€ 
To tear each other's eyes. 

3' Let love through all your actions vm^ 
And all your words be mild ; 
Live like God's well beloved Son, 
That sweet and lovely child. 

4. His soul was gentle as a lamb ; 

And as in age he grew, - . .r'i'j^ 

He grew in favour both #ith flsao, 
And God h^ PaUer tea 
h2 




5. The Lord of all, who xeUgjOB abovei 
Doe? from his heavenly throne, 
Behold what children dwell in love, 

And marks them for his own. WAffl. 

SECTION IV. 
To a young wtnnan with a Watch. 

1. While this gay toil attracts thy sight, 

Thy reason let it warn ; 
And seize, my dear, that rapid time, 
That never must return. 

2. If idly lost, no art or care 

The blessing can restore ; 
And Heav'n requires a strict account 
For every mispent hour. 

3. Short is our longest day of life, 

And soon its prospect ends ; ' - 

Yet on that day's Qncer'tain date, 
Eter'nity depends. 

4. But equal to our being's aim, 

The space to vir'tue giv'n ; 
And every minute, well improv'd, 

Secures an age in Ueav'n. CAEmu 

SECTION V. 

Verses accompanying a J^osegof. 

1. Thou canst not steal the rose's bloom^ 

To decorate thy face ; 
But the sweet blush of modesty, 
Will lend an equal grace. 

2. These violets scent the distant gale ; 

(They grew in lowly bed ;) 
So real worth new merit gaios^ 
By diffidence o'ei^pre^ 

3. Nor wilt thou e'er* that lUy's white, 

In thy complexion &fii ; 
Yet innocenis^ may shine a» fiur, 
Withiil'&y spotless mind. 

4. Now, in the op'ning spring of Uft^ 

Let cveiy »w'ret bloiOin : * 

• ore. 
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The budding vir'tues in ihv breaol 
Shall yield the best pinkBa%\* 

5. This nosegay, in thy bd'^om placed, 

A moral may convey : 
For soon its brightest tints shall fade, 
And all its sweets decay. 

6. So short liY'd are the lovely tribes 

Of Flo'rS's transient reigpi : 
They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die, 
Then turn to earth Sigain', 

7. And thus, my dear, must every charm. 

Which youth is proud to share, 
Alike this quick succession prove, 
And the same truth declare. 

8. Sickness will chanre the roseate hue, 

Which glowing health bespeaks; 
And age will wrinkle with its cares, 
The smile on beauty^s cheeks. 

9. But as that fragprant myr'tlet wreath. 

Will all the rest survive ; 
So shall the mental graces still, 
Through endless ages live. 

SECTION VI. 

Duties of the Morning. 

]• See the time for sleep has run ; 
Rise before or with the sun. 
Lift thy hands and ^dm'bly pray, 
The F6un'tain of eter'nal day. 
That as the light serenely rair. 
Illumines all the tracts of air ; 
The sacred Spirit so may rest, 
With quickening beams upon thy breait; 
And kindly clean it all within. 
From darker blemishes of sin : 
And shine with grace, until we view 
The realm it gilds with glory too. 

2. See the day that dawns in ajur, 
Brings &l6ng' its toil and care. 
From the lap of night it sfripgsv 
With heaps of business on its wings : 

• In prose pir^funu. iP'mlt'tl. 
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Prepare to meet them in a mind, 
That bows submissivelj resigned: 
That woald to works appointed fall ; 
That knows that God has ordered all 

3. And whether, with a small rep&st, 
We break the sober morning rast ; 
Or in our thoughts and houses lay 
The fu'ture* methods of the day ; 
Or garly walk Sbroad' to meet 
Our business with industrious feet : 
Whate'er we think, whate'er we do^ 
His glory still be kept in view. 

4. O, Giver of eter'nal bliss, 
Heavenly Fa'ther, grant me this ! 
Grant it to all, as well as me^ 

All whose hearts are fixM on thee ; 

Who revere the Son above ; 

Who thy sacred Splr'lt love ! tjol'wBm 

SECTION VIL 

TTie mind to be culiivatecL 

1. Hear, ye fair mothers of our isle. 

Nor scorn your poet^s homely style. 

What though my thoughts be quaint or new« 

V\\ warrant that my ddc'trine^s true : 

Or if my sentiments be old, 

Remember, truth is st^Jr'ling gold. 
3. You judge it of important weight, 

To keep your rising offspring straight ? 

For this such anxious moments feel, 

And ask the friendly aid of steel ; 

For this import the distant cane. 

Or slay the monarch of the main. 

3. And shall the soul be warpM Sslde, 
By passion, prejudice, and pride ? : 
Deformity of heart I call 

The worst deformity of all. 

4. Your Cares to body ar« confinM ; 
Few fear 6b-liq'ui-ty of mind. 
Why BOt ^d6m the better part? 
Tbis is a nobler theme for art 
For what is form, or what m face^ 
But tbe jsioul^s index, or its case 9 
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5. Now take a siml-le at hand ; 

Compare the mental soil to land. 

Shall fields be tillM with aimiial care, 

And minds lie fallow every year ? 

O ! since the crop depends on yon, 

Give them the cul'tare* which is due ; 

Hoe every weed, and dress the soil ; 

So harvest shall repay yom* toil. 
\^. If human minds resemble trees, 

(As every moralist agrees',^ 

Prunet all the stragglers ot yonr vine } 

Then shall the purple clusters shine. 

The gard'ner "knows, that fruitful life 

Demands' his salutary knife : 

For every wild luxuriant shoot, 

Or robs the bloom, or starves the fruit. . emfrmr. 

SECTION VIII. 

Dependence on Prcro'idence* 

1. Regard the world with cautious eye, 
Nor raise your expectation high. 
See that the balancM scales be such, 
You neither fear nor hope too much : 
For disappointment's not the thing ; 
'Tis pride and passion point the sting. 

2. Life is a sea, where storms must rise ; 
'Tis folly talks of cloudless skies : 
He who contracts his swelling sail, 

Eludes the fury of the gale. x 

3. Be still, nor anxious thoughts employ ; 
Distrust imbitters present joy : 

On God for all events depend ; 

You cannot want, when God's your friend* 

Weigh well your part, and do your best ; 

Leave to your Maker all the rest 
4.'^The h^d which form'd thee in the womb| ./ 

Guides from the Cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother slight her boy ? 

Can she forget her prattling joy ? 

Say then, shall sov'reign love de^Srf 

The ^um'ble and the A6n'e«t heart? 
5. Heav'n may not gr3nt thee all thy mind ; 

Yet say not thou that HeavVs unkind. 
* kuVtshure, .t proon^ 
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Ood Is &llke, both good and wise, 
Id what he g^^nts, and what denies : 
P^rh&ps', what Goodness gives to-day, 
To-morrow, Goodness takes &way. 

6. You say, that troubles intervene ; 
That sorrows darken half the scene. 
True ; and this consequence you see, 
The world was ne'er de$ign'd for thee : 
YouVe like a passenger below, 

That stays perhaps' a night or so ; 
But still his native country lies 
Bey6nd the bound'*ries of the skies. 

7. Of Heav'n ask vir'tue, wisdom, health ; 
But never let thy prayer be wealth. 

If food be thine, (though little gold,) 

And raiment to repel the cold, 

Such as may nature's wSnts suffice, 

Not what from pride and folly rise ; 

If soft the motions of thy soul. 

And a calm conscience crowns the whole • 

Add but a friend to all this store, 

You can't in reason wish for more : 

And if kind Heav'n this com'fort brings, 

'Tis more than Heav'n bestows on kings. cor^tok* 



CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PWCES. 

SECTION I. 

Tht plitas'ures of retirement 

1. Happy the man, whose wish and care .^ . 

A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air, 

In his own ground. 

2. Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose Bocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees. in summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. -.^ 
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3. Blest who can unconceniMly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
In health, of body, peace of mmd, 

Quiet by day. 

4. Sound sleep by night ; study and ease, 

Together mixM ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doeg please. 

With meditation 

5. Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlament'ed let me die. 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. pope. 

SECTION U. ^ 

The Sluggard, 

1 . 'Tis the voice of the sluggard ; I heard him complain, 

" You have wak'd me too soon, 1 must slumber again'."* 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed. 

Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head. 

2. *' A little more sleep, and a little more slumber ;" 
Thus he wastes half his days, and his hours without number . 
And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands, 

Or walks about' saunt'ring, or trifling he stands. 

3. i pass'd by his garden, 1 saw the wild brier, 

Thfe thorn, and the thistle, grow broader and higher, 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags, 
And his money still wastes, till he starves,- or he begs 

4. I made him a visit, still hoping to find 

He had ta'en better care for improving his mind 
He told me his dreams^ talkM of eating and drinking * 
But he scarce reads the Bible, and never loves thinking* 

5. Said I then to my heart, " Here's a lesson for me ; 
That man's but a picturet of what 1 might be : 

But thanks to my friends for their care in mj'^breedii^i 
Who tauglit me betimes to love working and readk^.'' 

WATTS. 

SECTION III. 

Creation and Prov'idence, 
< . I SING th' almighty power of God, 

That made Uie moun'talns rise ; 
"^hat spread the flowing seas Sbro&d'. 
And built the lofty skies. 
* a-gcn . t pihftshurt. 
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4. I sing the wisdom thai ordaiB^d 
The suD to irale the day : 
The moon shines full at his cdnttiandf, 
And all the stars obey. 

3. I sing the goodness of die LorA. 

That aird the «arth with food : 
He formM the creatures* with his word, 
And then pronouncM them good. 

4. Lord ! how thy wonders arc display^d^ 

Where'er I turn mine eye ; 
If I survey the ground I tread, 
Or gaze upon the skyT ! 

5. There's not a pUnt or flower helow 

But makes thy glories known ; 
And clouds arl^e, and temjpests blow, 
By order £rom thy throne. 

6. Creatures (as numerous as they be 

Are subject to thy care ; 
There's not a place where we can flee^ 
But God is present there. 

7. In Heav'n he shines with beams of love ; 

With wvhiYi in hell beneath ! 
'Tis on his earth I stand pr move, 
And 'tis his air I breathe. 

8. His hand is my perpef ual| g^ard||; 

He keeps me with his eye : 
Why should I then forget the Lord, , - 

Who is for ever nigh ? Va< 

SECTION IV. 

A morning in Spring, 

1. Lo ! the bright, the rosy morning, 

Calk me forth to take the air : 
Cheerful Spring, with smiles returning^ 
Ushers in the new-bom year. 

2. Nature now in all her beauty, 

, With her gently moving tongue, 
Prompts me to the pleasing duty, 
Of a grateful morning song. 

3. See the early blossoms springing ! 

See the joc'iind lambkins play ! 
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Hear th$ lark and linnet singing, 
Welcome to the new-born day T 

I. V^r'nal musick, soflly sounding, 

Eclioes tlirougli the yerdant grove : 
Nature now with life aboun'ding, 
Swells with harmony and love. 

'" Now the kind refreshing showers, 
Water all the plains around' : 
Springing grass, and painted flowers, 
In the smiling meads abound'. 

>. Now their ver'nal dress assuming, 
Leafy robes adorn the trees : 
Odours now the air perfu'mlng, 

Sweetly swell the gentle breeze. 

r. Praise to thee, thou great Creator! 

Praise be thine from every tr>ngue : 
Join, my soul, with every creature ; 
Join the universal song. 

\, For ten thousand blessings given ; 
For the richest gifts bestow'd ; 
Sound his praise through earth and heaven ; 

Sound Je-ho'vah''s praise illoud' ! FAW'ciTT. 

SECTION V. 

Heavenly wisdom. 

I How happy is the man who hears 
Instruction's warning voice ; 
Aftd who celestial Wisdom makes 
His early, only choice. 

t. For she has treasures greater far 
Than east or west unfold ; 
And her reward is more secure 
Than is the gain of gold. 

L In her right hand she holds to view, 
A length of happy years ; 
And in her left, the prize of fame. 
And Aon'our bright appears. 

[. She guides* the young with innocence, 
In plea§'ure's path to tread : 
A crown of glory she bestows, 
Upon the hoary head. 

M 
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5. According as her labours rise, 
So her rewards increase : 
Her ways arc ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. jlo'gan. 

SECTION VI. 
The Man of Ross. 

1. Risk, /ton e?l mnse, and sing the Man of Ristss. — 
Who hun«^ with woods yon moun'tain's sulUy brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters oow? 

Not to the skies in useless cohimns tost. 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost ; 

But clear and art loss, pouring through the plain, . 

iitialth to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

2, Whose cau.^e'way parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the wea'rv traveller repose ? 

Who taught til at heaven-<^nV/ted spire to rise ? 

*• The Man of Ross,"' eacn lisping babe replies. 
:^. liehold the market-place with poor overspread ! 

The Man of Hoss divides t^e weekly bread. * 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 

Where age and want sit smihng 4it the gate. 

Him portion'd maids, apprenticM oqdians blest; 

The yoimg who labour, and tho old who rest. 
4. Is any sick? The Man of Hoss relieves. 

Prescribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to punfue. 

What numbers wish, but want the power to do. pope. 

SFX'TION VIL 

Rfslgtialion. 

J. While some in folly's pl^a^'iires roll. 
And seek the joys that hurt the soul ; 
Be mine, that silent calm repast, 
A peaceful conscierico to the la!>t : 

2i That tree whic.h ben is immortal fruit. 
Without a canker at the root ; 
That friend, which never jhIIs the just, 
WLi'ii other iriends* must qvdl lUeir trust. 
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3. Come then, my soul, be this thy guest, 
■ And leave to K)lly^s sons the rest : 

With this thou ever mayst be gay, 
And night shall brighten into day. 

4. With this companion in the shade. 
My soul no more shall be di^majrM ; 
But fearless meet the midnight gloom, 
And the pale monarch of th^ tomb. 

5. Though tempests drive me from the shore, 
And Hoods descend, and billows roar; 
Though death appear in every form. 
My little bark shall brave the storm. 

0. Amid' the various scene of ills, 
EiCch stroke some kind* design fulfils ; 
And shair I murmur at my God, 
When sov 'reign Love directs' the rod ? 

7. Peace, rebeUthoughts, I'll not complain; 
My Fa'ther's smiles suspend my pain : 
Smiles, that a thousand joys impart. 
And pour the balm that heals the smart. 

•3. Though Heaven afflict, I'll not repine ; 
Each heart-felt c6m'f6rt still is mine : 
Com'forts that shall o'er death prevail. 
And journey with me through the vale. 

9. Blest Saviour ! cheer that darksome way, 
And lead me to the realms of day ; 
To milder skies, and brighter plains. 
Where everlasting sunshine reigns. cot'toh. 

SECTION VIII. 

Character of Christ 

1. Behold, where, in a mortal form, 

Appears each grace divine ; 
The virtues, all in Je'§£is met. 
With mildest radiance shine. 

2. The noblest love of human kind 

Inspir'd his holy breast ; 
In deeds of mercy, words of peace, 
His kindness was exprest. 

3. To spread the rays of heav'nly light, 

To give the mourner joy, 
* kifind. 
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To preach glad tidings to the poor, 
Was his divine employ. 

4. LfOwly iD heart, hy all his friends, 
A friend and servant found ; 
He wash'd their feet, he wip'd their te^nij 
And heal'd each hleeding w6iind. 

h* Midst keen reproach, and cruel scorn, 
Patient and meok he stood : 
His foes, ungrateiul, sought his life ; 
He labour'd for their good. 

6. In the last hour of deep distress, 

Before his Fa' therms throne, 
With soul resign'd, ho howM, and said, 
" Thy will, not mine, be done !" 

7. Be Christ my pattern, and my gaide !* 

His image may I bear! 
O may I tread his sacred steps. 
And his brignt glories share ! 

CHAPTER V. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Graiitudc to the Supreme Being, 

I. How cheerful along' the gay mead, 
The daisy and cowslip appear ! 
The flocks, as they carelessly feed. 
Rejoice in the spring of the year. 

^. The myr'tle*: that shade the gay bowers, 

The i^r'ba^et that springs from the sod, 
Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet flowers^ 
All rise to the praise of my Go». 

3. Shall man, the great master of all, 

The only insensible prove ? 
Forbid it, fair Gratitude's call ! 
Forbid it, devotion and love ! 

4. The Lord, who such wonders could raise, 

And still can dOritruv' with a nod. 
My lips shall inco«santly praise ; 

My heart shall rejoice in my God. 

* gyidt. t ir'bldje. 
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SECTION 11. 
Acknowledgment of Dv^ne foaxrun. 

1. Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 

How maDy poor I see ! 
What shall I render to my God, 
For all his gifts to me ? 

2. Not more than others I de^drve', 

Yet Gop has giv'n me more ; 
For I -have food, while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 

3. How many children in the street, 

Half naked, 1 behold ! 
While I am cloth'd from head to feet, 
And cover'd from the cold ! 

4. While some poor creatures* scarce can tell) 

Where they may lay their head, 
I have a home wherein to dwell, 
And rest upon my bed. 

5. While others early learn to swear, 

And curse, and lie, and steal. 
Lord ! I am taught thy name to fear, 
And do thy holy will. 

6. Are these thy favours, day by day, 

To me above the rest? 
Then let me love thee more than they, 

And try to serve thee best. wattc^ 

SECTION IIL 

TJie excellence of the Bible. 

1 . Great God ! with wonder and with praise, 

On all thy works 1 look ; 
But sill thy wisdom, power, and grace, 
Sliine brightest in thy book. 

2. The stars, which in their courses roll, 

Have much instruction given ; 
But thy good word informs my soul, 
How I may get to heaven. 

3. The fields provide me food, and show 

The goodness of the Lord ; j 

But fruits of life and gloiy grow jl 

In thy roost holy word* ^ 

* krc'Uhun. ~'^~ 
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4. Here are my choicest tr^a^'ares hid, 

Here my best cumTort lies ; 
Here my desires arc satisfied, 
Aijd hence my hopes ari$e. 

5. Lord ! make me understand thy law ; 

Show what my faults have been : 
And irom thy gospel let me draw 
Pardon for all my sin. 

6. For here I l6arn how Je'§us died. 

To save my soul from hell : 
Not ail the books on earth beside 
Such heavenly wonders tell : 

7. Then let me love my Bible more, 

And take a fresh delight, 
By day to read these wonders o'er, 
And meditate by night. 

SECTION IV. 

On Industry. 

1. How d6e§ the httle busy* bee 

Improve each shining hour ; 
And gather honey all the day, 
From every opening flower I 

5. How skilfully she builds her cell ! 
How neat she spreads the wax ! 
And labours hard to store it well, 
With the sweet food she makes. 

3. In works of labour, or of skill, 

I would be busy too : 
For Sa'tSn finds some mis'chlef still, 
For idle bauds to do. 

4. In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be past ; 

That I may give for every day 

Some good account ^i last. 

SECTION V. 

On mrly rising, 

1. How foolish they who lengthen n^ht, 
.And slumber in the ^loming light ! 

* blfi'se. 
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How sweet at early morning^B rise, 
To view the glories of the skies, 
And mark with curious eye, the sun 
Prepare his radiant course to run ! 
Its fairest form then nature wears, 
And clad in brightest green appears. 
The sprightly lark, with artless lay, 
Proclaims the entrance of the day. 

2. How sweet to breathe the gale^s p^rfunie'^ 
And feast the eye with nature's bloom ! ' 
Along' the dewy lawn to rove, 

And hear the musick of the grove ! 

Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 

Neglect to taste the morning air ; 

This will your nerves with vigour brace, 

Improve and heighten every grace ; 

Add to your breath a rich per-fume' , 

And to your cheeks a fairer bloom : 

With lustre teach your ejeV^ to glow. 

And health and cheerfulness bestow. arm'strong. 

SECTION VI. 

llie drowning Fly. 

I . In ydnder glass, behold a drowning Fly ! 
Its little feet, how vainly d6e§ it ply ! 
Poor helpless insect ! and will no one save ? 
Will no one snatch thee from the threat'ning gravQ ! 
My finger's top shall prove a friendly shore. 
There, trembler, all thy dangers now are o'er. 
Wipe thy wet wings, and banish all thy fear : 
Go, join thy numerous kindred in the air. 
Away it flies ; re§umes its harmless play ; 
And lightly gambols in the golden ray. ' 

3. Smile not, spectators, at this tumble deed : 
For you, perhaps', a nobler task's decreed : 
A young and sinking family to save ; 

To raise the thoughtless from destruction's wave ? 
To you,. for help, the wretched lift their eyes: 
O ! hear, for pity's sake, their plaiative cries; 
Ere* long, unless some guard'j*«»n interpose, 
O'er their devoted head-j the floods may dose 

*ftre. 
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SECTION VII. 

To a Redbrtoit, 

Little bird, with b6'86m red, 
Welcome to my ^um'ble shed ! 
Dtuly near my table steal. 
While I pick my scanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there be. 
But V\i cast a crjimb to thee : 
Well rewarded, if 1 spy 
Plea^'ure in thy pflanclng eye ; 
See thee, when thou'st eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 
Come, my featherM friend, again !* 
Well thou know'st the broken pane ! 
Ask of me thy daily store ; 
Ever welcome to my door. 

SECTION Vlll. 

To a child Jive years old, 

1. Fairest flower, all flowers excelling, 

Which in Mil'ton's page we see : 
Flowers of Eve''s ehibower'd dwelling, 
Are, my fair one, types of thee. 

2. Mark, my Polly, how the roses 

Emulate thv (l;iniask cheek : 
How the bud its sweets discloses — 
Buds thy opening bloom bespeak. 

3 Lilies arc by plain dirt'ctton 
Emblenis of a double kind ; 
Emblems of thy fair complexion. 
Emblems of thy fairer mind. 

4. But, dear girl,1 both flowers and beauty 
Blossom, fade, and die awSy : 
Then pursue good sense and duty, 
Evergreens, which ne'er J decay. 

SECTION IX. 

The Rose. 
I. How fair is the rose ! what a beautiful flower ! 
In sumxaer so frStjfrant and gay ! 
But the leaves are be^timiQfir to fade in an houTf 
Aod they wither and diem>«k4|v. 
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2. Yet the rose has one pow'rful vir'tue to boast, 

Above all the flowers of the field : 
When its leaves are all dead, and fine colours lostj 
Still how sweet a per-fume' it will yield ! 

3. So frail is the youth and beauty of men, 

Though they bloom and look gay like the rose; 
For all our fond care to preserve' them is vain ; 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 

4. Then I'll not be proud of my youth or my beauty, 

Since both of them wither and fade ; 
But gain a good name by perfbr'ming my duty : 

This will scent like a rose, when I'm dead, watts. 



SECTION X • . 

The Ant: 

• 

1. These emmets, how little they arc in our eyes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies^ 

Without our regard or concern' r 
Yet as wise as we are^ ^^^ went to their school, ' 
There's many a sluggard^ and manj' a fool. 

Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 

2. They don't wear their time out in sleeping or play, 
But gather up corn in a sun-shiny day, 

And for winter they lay up tbeir stores : 
They manage their work in such regular forms. 
One would think they foresaw all th^ frosts and the storms. 

And so brought their food within doors. 

3. But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 
If I take not due care for the things I shall w&nt. 

Nor provide against' dangers in time. 
When death or old age shall stare in my face, 
What .a wretch shall I be in the end of my days. 

If I trifle away all their prime ! 

4. Now, now, while my strength and my youth arc in bloom) 
Let me think what will serve me when sickness shaU come, 

And pray that my sins be forgiv'n : 
Let me read in good books, and believe and obey. 
That, when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 

I may dwell in a palace in heav'n. watts* 
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SECTION XI. 

A morning Hjpnn, 

1. My God, who makes the sun to know 

His proper hour to rise, 
And to give light to all below, 
D6e$ send liim round the skies.* 

2. When from the chambers of the east 

Hb morning race begins, 
He never tires, nor stops to rest; 
But round the world he shines. 

3. So, like the sun, would I fulfil 

The business of the day : 
Begin my work bedtimes, and stiU 
March on my heav'nly way. 

i. Give me, O Lord* thy early grace ; 
Nor let my soul complain, 
That the young morning of my days / 

Has all been spent in vain. wim. 

SEC TION XII. 

An evening Hymn. 

1. And now another day is gone, 

I'll sing my Maker's praise : 
My com 'forts ev'ry hour make known 
His providence and grace. 

2. But how my childhood runs to waste ! 

My sins, how great their sum ! 
Lord ! give me pardon for the past, 
And strength for days to come. 

3. I lay my body down to sleep ; 

Let angels guard my head. 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch Ground' my bed. 

4. With cheerful heart I close my eyes, 

Since God wiH not remove ; 
And in the morning let me rise, - 
Rejoicing in his love. watts 
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SECTION XIII. 

Tht winter^s day. 

1 . Wheit raging storms deform the air, 

And clouds of snow descend; 
And the wide landscape, bright and fair. 
No deepened colours blend ; 

2. When biting frost rides cm the wind, 

Bleak from the north and east, 
And wealth is at its ease reclin'd, ^ 

Prepar'd to laugh and feast ; 

3. When the poor traveller treads the plain, 

All dubious of his way, 
And crawls with night increasing pain, 
And dreads the parting day ; 

4. When poverty in vile attire, 

Shrinks from the biting blast, 
Or hovers o'er the pigmy fire, 
And fears it will not last ; 

6. When the fond mother hugs her child 
Still closer to her breast ; 
And' the poor infant frost-beguil'd. 
Scarce feels that it is prest ; 

6. Then let your bounteous hand extend 
Its blessings to the poor; 
Nor spurn the wretched, while they bend 
All suppliant at your door. 

SECTION XIV. 

Compassion and forgiveness 

1 . I HEAR the voice of wo ; 

A brother mortal mourns : 
My eyes witli tear?, for tears overflow; 
My heart his sighs returns. 

2. I hear the thirsty cry ; 

The famish' d beg for bread : 
O let my spring its streams supply ; 
My hand its bounty shed. — 

3. And shall not wrSth relent, 

Touch'd by that Mml)le strahi, 
^ly brother crving, " I repent, 

Nor will offend SiSmo! !'* j 



4. How else, on sprightly wiBg, 

Can hope hear high mj prayer, 
-Up to thy throne, my God, my King, 
To plead for pardto thierb 7 

SECTION XV. 

• 

The ignorance of man. 

1. Behold yon new-horn infant gpriev'd 

VVilh hanger, thirst, and pain ; 
That asks to hAVe the wftnts reliey^d 
It knows not to complain. 

2. Aloud' the speechless snppKant cries. 

And utters, as it can, 
The woes that in its b6'§6m rise, 
And speak its nature — man. 

3. That infant, whose advan'cing hour 

Life's various sorrows try, 
(Sad proof of sin's tran^missire pow'r !) 
That infant. Lord, am I. 

4. A childhood yet my thoughts confess, 

Though long in years mature ; 

Unknowing whence I feel distress, 

And where, or what, its cure. 

5. Author of good ! to thee I turn : 

Thy ever-wakeful eye ^ 

Alone can all my wants di5i-9em' ; 
Thy hand iilone supply. 

6. O let thy fear vtithin me dwell ; 

Thy love my footsteps guide : 
That love shall all vain iotes expel 
That fear, all f^enrs* beside. 

7. And oh ! by errour's force subdu'd, ' 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Preposterous shuns the latent good. 
And grSsps the spedcras ill ; 

8. Not to my wish, but to my w§nt, 

Do thou thy gifts apply : 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest grant; 

What ill, though ask'd, deny. mer'rick. 



SECTION XVL 

* 

The happy choice* 

1. Beset ivith snares on ev'ry hand, 
In life's uncer'tain path I stand : 
Father Di-vlne ! diffuse thy light, 
To g^ide my doiihtful footsteps right. 

2. Engage this frail, and wavering heart, 
Wisely to choose the better ipart j 
To scorn the trifles of a day, 

For joys that never fade away, 

3. Then let the wildest storms arije ; 
Let tempests mingle ^arth and skies : 
No fatal shipwreck shall I fear ; 
But all my tr^a§'ures with me bear. 

4. If thou, mv Fa'ther ! ^tSU art nigh, 

Cheer'fiil I live, and peaceful die : • 

Secure, when mortal com'forts flee. 

To And ten thousand worlds in thee. dod'jhumb. 

SECTION XVII. 

. The fall of^the leaf . 

1. See the leaves around' us falling. 

Dry and wither'd to the ground ; 
Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and solemn sound : 

2. " Sons of Ad'am, (once in E'dcn, 

When, like us, he blighted fell. 
Hear the lecture* we arc reading ; 
'Tis, ala^ the truth we tell. 

3. '* Vir'i^ins, much, too much pre^u'ming 

On your boasted white and red ; 
View us late in beauty blooming. 
Numbered now among the dead. 

4. *"' Youths, though yet no losses grieve yoio, 

<jay in health and many a grace ; 
Let not cloudless skiest deceive you ; 
Summer gives to autumn place. 
*Ukftshwre. f 
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5. " Yearly in our course returning, 

Messengers of shortest stay ; 
Thus we preach this truth conc^r'ning, 
Heaven and earth shall p&ss &way- 

6. " On the tree of life eC^r'nal, ^ 

Man, let all thy hopes he staid ; 
Which aldne, for ever vernal, 
' Bears a leaf that shall not fade.^' dr< horhe> 



SECTION XVlll. 

Trust in the goodness of God. 

I . Why, O my soul, why thus deprest, 
And whence tbk^vixious fear? 
Tiet former fHvoum^ttc thy trust, 
And check the rising tear. 

'2. When darkness and when sorrows rose, 
And pressM on every side, 
Did not the Lord sustain thy steps. 
And was not God thy guide ?* 

3. Affliction is a '^tonny deep, 

Where nave resounds to wave: 
Though o'er my liead the billows roll, 
I know the liOrd can save. 

4. Perhaps' before the morning dawns, 

He^ll reinstate my peace ; 
For he who bad^ the tempest roar, 
Can bid the tempest cease. 

5. In the dark wJilche* of the night, 

ril count his nu r'cies o'er : 
ril praise hiin for ten thousand past. 
And Af?m'bly sue for more. 

6. Then, O \'\y soul, why thus deprest, 

And whence this anxious fear ? 
Let former favo\irs fix thy trust, 
And check the rising tear. 

7. Here will I re«t, anil build my hopes, 

Nor murm\u' at his rod ; 
He's more than all the world to me, 

My (tiealth, my liTe, my God. ■ cot'tok. 
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SECTION XIX. 

The Christ'ian* Race, 

1 . Awake , my soul, stretch every n^rve, 

And press with vigour on : 
A heavenly race demand^' thy zeal, 
And an immortal crown. 

2. A cloud of witnesses around', 

Hold thee in full survey . 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way. 

3. 'Tis God's all-animating voice, 

That calls thee from on high ; 
'Tis his own hand presents the prize, . 
To thine aspiring eye : 

4. That prize with peerless glories hright. 

Which shall new lustre hoast, 
When victors' wreaths, and monarchs' gems. 
Shall blend in common dust. 

5 My soul, with sacred ardour iir'd. 
The glorious prize pursue ; 
And meet with joy the high command', 

To bid this earth adieu'. dod'dridoe. 

SECTION XX. 

The dying Christian to his soul, 

1 . Vital spark of heav'nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, ling' ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond na'ture,t cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

2. Hark! they whisper; angds say, 
" Sister spirit, come Sway." — 
What is this absorbs me quite ; 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, , ' 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

3. The world recedes; it. disappears; 
^ Heav'n opens on my eyes ! My ears • 

^ KristyHn. f nafUhure. 
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With sotmds seraphick ring : 
Lend, lead your wing^ ! 1 mount ! I fly ! 
O Grave ! where i« thy vic'tor-y ? 

O Death ! where is thy stfaig ? fofxl 

SECTION XXI. 

Epitaph on a poor and vir^ttunu man, 

1. Stop, reader, here, and deign to look 
On one without a name ; 
Ne'er* entered in the ample book 
Of for'tune,! or of fame. 

9. Studious of peace, he hated strife ; 
Meek vir'tues tillM his breast : 
His coat of arms, ^^ a spotless life ;^ 
" An /i6n'e8t heart," his crest. 

3. QuSrter'd therewith was innocence ; 

And thus his motto ran ; 
" A conscience void of all offence 
Before both God and man.'' 

4. In the great day of wrath, though pride 

Now scorns his pedigree. 
Thousands shall wish they'd been allied 
To this great family. 

SECTION XXII. 

Love to enemies, 

1. When Christ, among the sons of men. 

In Aum'ble ib rm was found, 
With cruel slanders, false and vain, 
He was encompass'd round. 

2. The woes of men, his pity mov'd ; 

Their peace, he still pursu'd ; 
They rendered hatred for his love, 
. And evil for his good. . 

J. Their malice rag'd without a cause, 
Yet with his dying breath, 
He pray'd for murd'rers on his cross, 
And bless'd his foes in death. 

4, From the rich foun'tain of his love. 
What streams of m^rcy flow ! 

• more, t f6i'tahiknB, 
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" Fa'ther, foi^ive them," Je'§us cries, 
" They know not what they do.'* 

5. Let not this bright example shine, 
In vain before our eyes ! 
Give us, great God, a soul like his, 

To love our enemies. watts. 

SECTION XXIII. 

Tlie dangers and snares of life. 

1 . Awake', my soul ! lift up thine eyes ; 
See where thy. foes againsf thee rise. 
In long array, a num'rous host ! 
Awake, my soul, or thou art lost. 

2. Here giant danger threat'ning stands, 
Must' ring his pale terrifick bands ; 
There plea§'ure's silken banners spread, 
And willing souls are captive led. 

3. See where rebellious passions rage, 
And fierce desires and lusts engage ; 
The meanest foe of all the train 
Has thousands and ten thousands slain. 

4. Thou tread'st upon enchan'ted ground ; 
Perils and snares beset thee round : 
Beware of all, guard every part, 

But most the traitor in thy heart. 

3, Come then, my soul, now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield: 
Put on the armour from above. 
Of heav'nly truth, and heav'nly love. 

?. The terror and the charm repel. 

And pow'rs of earth, and pow'rs of hell : 

The Man of CalVry triumph'd herot; 

Why should his faithful followers fear ? bar'bauld. 

SFX'TION XXIV. 
The Di'Vxne' Being knows and sees every things 

1 . Lord, thou hast scarch'd and seen me through^ 
Thine eye beholds, with pier'clng view, 

My rising, and my resting hours. 

My heart and flesh, with a!l their powersu 

2. My thoughts, before they are my own, 
Are to my God distinctly known ; 



He knows the words 1 tneaQ to fepeak, 
Ere* from rnv opening lips they break. 

3. Within thy circ'llngt power I stand 
On every side I iind thy hand : 
Awake, Asleep', at home, abroad, 

I am surrounded still with God. 

4. Ama'zing knowledge, v&st, and great ! 
What large extent ! what lofty height ! 
My soul, with all the powers I boast, 
Is in the boundless prospect lost ! 

5. O may these thoughts pO$$ess' my breast^ 
Where'er 1 rove, where''er 1 rest ! 
Nor let my weaker passions dare 
Consent to sin, for God is there ! 

6. Could I so false, so faithless prove, 
To quit thy sSr'vIce, and thy love, 
Where, Lord, could i thy presence shun^ 
Or from thy dreadftd glory run? 

7. If up to heaven I take my flight, 

'TJs there thou dwelPst enthron'd in light ; 
Or dive to hell, there vengeance reigns. 
And satan groans beneath thy chains. 

8. If, mounted on a morning ray, 
I fly bey6nd the western sea. 

Thy swifter hand would first arrive, 
And there arrest thy fugitive. 

9. Or should I try to shun thy sight, 
Beneath the spreading vail of night ; 
One glance of thine, one pier'cing ray, 
Would kindle darkness into day. 

10. Oh ! may these thoughts p5§§dss' my breast, 
Where'er 1 rove, where'er 1 rest ; 

Nor let my weaker passions dare 

Ccmsent to sin, for God is there. WATTS. 

SECTION XXV 

All nature attests the great Crea'tOTi 

1. Hast thou beheld the glorious sun, 
Through all the skyj his cir'cuit|| run, 
At rising morn, at closing day, 
And when be bcfafn'd his noontide ray ? 

*dn. ifirkfling. %»k^. {[sef'm. 



2. Say, didst thou e'er* attentive view 
The evening cloud, or morning dew ? 
Or, after rain, the wat'ry bow 

Rise in the east, a beauteous show ? 

3. When darkness had overspread the skieSf 
Hast thou e'er* seen the moon arige ? 
And with a mild and placid light. 

Shed lustre o'er the face of night ? 

4. Hast thou e'er winderM o'er the plain. 
And view'd the fields, and waving grain; 
The flow'ry mead, the leafy grove, 
Where all is melody and love ? 

5. Hast thou e'er trod the sandy shore, 
And hSard the restless ocean roar. 
When, rous'd by some tremendous stomi) 
Its billows roll in dreadful form ? 

6. Hast thou beheld the lightning stream. 
Through night's dark gloom with sudden gleam ; 
While the bellowing thunder's sound, 

Roll'd rattling through the heav'ns profound ? 

7. Hast thou e'er felt the cutting gale. 
The sleety shower, the biting hail ; 
Beheld bright snow o'erspread the plains ; 
The water, bound in icy chains ? 

8. Hast thou the various beings seen. 
That sport aldng" the valley green ; 
That sweetly warble on the spray, 
Or wan' ton in the sunny ray : 

9. That shoot along' the briny deep. 

Or under ground their dwellings keep ^ 
That through the gloomy forests range, 
Or frightful wilds, and d€§'erts strange ? 

10. Hast thou the wondrous scenes survey 'd, 
That all around' thee arc display'd ' 

And hast thou never rais'd thine eyes 
To fflM who causM these scenes to rise ? 

1. 'Twas GOD who form'd the concave sky,! 
And all the shining orbs on high : 
Who gave the various beings birth, J 
That people all the spacious €arth. 

♦ ar€. + ska. % biSrth, 



12. ■'T^a HE that Wds' the tempest rise, 
And roils the thunder through the skies. 
His voice the elements obey : 
Through all the earth extends his 2^ >vay. 

1 3. His goodness all liis creatures share ; 
But man is his peculiar care. 

Then, while they all proclaim his praise, 
Let man his voice the loudc-^t raise. 

SEC TION XXVI. 
Praise due to God for his wdnderful works. 

1. My God ! all nature owns thy sway ; 
Thou giv'st the night, and ihou the day ! 
When all thy lovM creation wakes,. 
When Morning, rich in lustre, breaks, 
And bathes in dew the opening flower, 
To thee we owe her tVfigrant hour ; 
And when she pours her choral song. 
Her melodies to thee belong ! 

2. Or when, in paler tints array 'd, 

The Evening slowly spreads her shade ; 
That soothing shade, that grate tul gloom, 
Can, more than day's enliv''ning bloom. 
Still every fond and vain desire, 
And calmer, purer thoughts inspire ; 
From earth the pen!?ive spirit free. 
And lead the softon'd heart to thee. 

3. In every scene thy hands have dress'd, 
In every form by thee impressed, 
Upon the m6un'tain"'s awful head, 

Or where the shelf ring wood?^ arc spread; 
In every note that swells the gale, 
Or tuneful stream that cheers the vale, 
The cavern's depth, or eciioing grove, 
A voice is heard of praise and love. 

4. As o'er thy work the seasons roll. 

And sooth, with change of bliss, the sovl, 

O never may their smiling train 

Pass o'er the human scene in vain! 

But oft, as on the charm we gaze, 

Atl-me the wondVing soul to praise ; 

And be the ioys that most we prize, 

The joys t^iat from thy favour rise ! vfUdJixk 
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SECTION XXVII. 

The happy end. 

1. When life's tempes'tuous* storms arc o'er, 
How calm he meets the friendly shore, 

Who liv'd averse' to sin ! 
Such peace on vir'tue's path attends, 
That, where the sinner's plea§'ure ends, 

The good man's joys begin. 

2. See smiling patience smooth his brow ! 
See the kind angels waiting now, 

To lift his soul on high ! 
While eager for the blest abode. 
He joins with them to praise the God, 

Who taught him how to die. 

3. The horrours of the grave and hell, 
Those sorrows which the wicked feel, 

In vain their gloom display ; 
For he who bids yon comet bum, 
Or makes the night descend, can tatn 

Their darkness into day. 

4. No sorrow drowns his lifted eyes ; 
Nor horrour wrests the struggling sighs ; 

As from the sinner's breast : 
His God, the God of peace and love, 
Pours sweetest com'forts from ^bove, 

And sooths his heart to rest i 

SECTION XXVIIl. 

'A kind and gentle temper of great importance to the kappine$$ 

(f life, 

1. Since, trifles make the sum of human things. 
And half our mis'ry from our foibles springy ; 
Since Ufe's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or s^ve, but all can please ; 
Oh ! let th' ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 

2. Large boimties to bestow, we wish in vain : 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. ' V\ 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth) 
With pow'r to grace them, or to crown with beaith^ ' 
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Our little lot denies ; but Heaven decrees - 
To all the sfift of minist'ring -to ease. 

3. The gentle offices of patient love, 
Beyond all flatt'ry, and all price above ; 
The mild forbearance of anotber^s f?iult ; 

The taunting word suppressed, as soon as thought : 
On these Heav'n bade the sweets of life depend: 
And crushed ill for'tune* when it made a friend. 

4. A solitary blessing few can find ; 

Our joys with those we love arc intertwinM : 
And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 
Th' obstructing tlTbrn which wounds the friend he lovesj 
Smooths not another'^s rugged path alone, 
But scatters roses to adorn his own. 
6. Small slights, contempt, neglect, unmixM with hate, 
Make up in number what they wSnt in weight: 
These, and a thousand griefs, mi-nute' as these, 
Corrode our com'forts, and destroy our peace. mobb. 

SECTION XXIX. 

Simplicity, 

1. Hail, artless Simplicity, beautiful maid, 

In the ffen'uine attractions of na'ture array'd : 
Let the rich and the proud, the gay and the rain, 
Still laugh at the graces that move in thy train. 

2. No charm in thy modest allurements they find ; 
The plea§'ures they follow a sting leave behind. 
Can criminal passion enrap'tureT the breast, 
Like vir'tue, with peace and serenity blest ? 

3. O would you Simplicity's precepts attend. 
Like us, with delight at her altar you'd bend ; 

The plea§'ure she yields would with joy be embracM; 
You'd practise from vir'tue, and love them from taste. 

4. The linnet enchants us the bushes among: 
Though cheap the musician, yet sweet is the song ; 
We catch the soft warb'ling in air as it floats. 

And with ecstasy hang on the ravishing notes. 

5. Our water is drawn from the clearest of springs. 
And our food, nor disease nor sa-tl'e-ty brings : 
Our mornings ^re cheer'ful, our labours arc blest, 

Our evenings are plea^'ant, our nights crownM with rest 

* fdr'tshunt. ^r hwdp't«h.urc. 
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6. From our culture* yon garden its omiiment finds ; 
And we catch at the hint of improying our minds : 
To live to some purpose we constantly try ^ 

And we mark by our actions the days as' they fly. 

7. Since such arc the jojrs that Simplicity yields, 

We may well be content with our woods and our fields, 
How useless to. us then, ye great, w^rc your wealth, 
W}ien without it we. purchase both pl^a§'ure and health. 

MORE. 
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iSEC^WON XXX. 

Care and iJenerosity. 

h Old Care, with in'dustry and art, 

At length so well had play'd his part, 

He heap'd up such an ample store, 

That av'rice could not sigh for more. 
2. Ten thousand flocks his shep'ifeerd told, 

His coffers overflow'd with gold ; 
I The land all round him was his own, 

S With corn his crowded gran'ries groan, 
g 3. In short, so vast his charge and gain, 
^ That to p6§§ess' them was a pain : 
^ With happiness oppress'd he lies, 
^ And much too prudent to be wise. 

4. ^ear him there liv'd a beaut'eous maid^ 
With all the charms of youth array'd; 
Good, amiable, sincere, and free ; 
Her name wits Generosity. 

5. 'Twas her's the largess to bestow 
5 On rich and poor, on friend and foe. 

Her doors to all were open'd wide j 
The pilgrim there might safe abide. 

6. For th' hungry and the thirsty crew, 
The bread she broke, the drink she drew. 
There sickness laid her aching head. 
And there distress could find a bed. 

7. Each hour, with an all-bount'eous hand, 
Diffused the blessings round the land. . ^ . ' 
Her gifts and glory ISsted long, , ^ ■ 
And nuipVous was th' accepting throng. 
At length pale pen'ry seiz'd the dame, 
And fortune t fled, and ruin came ; 



I 

She foand her licfaee at an end, 

And thai she had not made one flriettd. 

9. All blamed her for not giving more, 
Nor thought on what she'd done befiwe. 
She wept, she rar'd, she to;re her hair, 
When lo ! to c6in'f6rt her, came Care ; 

10. And cried, ^^ My dear, if yon will join- 
Your hand in nuptial bonds with mine. 
All will be well— you shall have store. 
And I be plagued with wealth^^ more. 

J 1 . Tho' I restrain your bountec * heart, 
You HtiM shall act the generous part'' 
The bridal came, great was the feast. 
And good the pudding and the priest. 

12. Tho bride in nine moons brought him fortii • 
A little maid of matchless worth : 

Her face was mix^d with care and glee. 
And she was namM Econ'omy. 

13. 'J'hey stylM her fair diacretion's queen. 
The mistress of the golden mean. 
Now Generosity conBn'd, 

P«Tfectly e'asy in her mind, 

Still loves to give, yet knows to spare, 

Nor wishes to be free from Care. SiiAi 

SECTION XXXI. 
Tke Slave. 

1. Wu)K over the tremulous sea, 

The moon spread her mantle of light ; 
And the gale, gently dying iway, 
Breath'd soft on the bo'^om of night 

2. On the fore'cas-tle Mftr'a-tan stood, 

And pour'd forth his sorrowful tale ; 
His tears fell unseen in the flood ; 
His sighs p&ssM' tehSard' in ^e gale. 

3. ^^ Ah, wretch P' in wild anguish, he cried, 

" From country and liberty torn ! 
Ah, M&r'a-t&n. w^uld thou hadst died. 
Ere* o'er the salt waves thou w€rt home f 

4. ••' Through the groves of An-go'la 1 stray'd, 

Love and hope mode my bd'96m their home { 
There I t^lk'd w:lth tay fa voarlte maid, 
Nor dreamt of the dorrow to come. 
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•• " From the thicket the man-hunter sprung ; 
4 My cries echoM loud through the air ; 
There were fury and wrath on his tongue ; 
He was deaf to the voice of despair. 

• " Flow, ye tears, down my cheeks, ever flow ; 

Still let sleep from my eye-lids depart ; " 
And still may the sorrows of wo, 

Drink deep of the stream of my heart. 

• "But hark! o'er the silence of night 

My Ad'i-la's accents I hear; 
And mournful, beneath the wan light, 

• I see her lov'd image appear. 

• " Slow o'er the smooth ocean she glides, 

As the mist that hangs light on the wave ; 
And fondly her partner she chides, 
•* Who lingers so long from his grave, 
p " Oh, Mar'a-tan ! haste thee," she cries, 
' Here the reign of oppression is o'er ; 
The tyrant is rohb'd of his prize, 
And Ad'i-la sorrows no more.' 
O. '' Now sinking amidst' the dim ray, 
Her form seems to fade on my view : 
O ! stay thee, my Ad i-la, stay ! — 
She beckons, — and i must pursue. 
1. " To-morrow the white man, in vain. 
Shall proudly account me his slave : 
My shackles 1 plunge in the piain. 

And rush to the realms of the brave !"* 

SEC TIOIV XXXII. 

The Szi^al'lOws. 

. Ere yel low autumn from our plains retir'd, 
And gave to wint'ry storms the varied year, 
The swallow race, with foresight clear inspired, 
To southern climes, prepar'd their course to steer. 
On Damon's roof a grave assembly eat. 
His roof, a refuge to the feather'd kind : 
With serious look he mark'd the nice debate, 
And to kis De'li-a thus address'd his mind : 

• It may not be improper to remind the young reader, that the 
.D;<'ii-3h of the unhappy negroes, on being separated Ibr evcsr from 
heir country, and dearest connexions, with the dreadful pr:Kr|iect 
»f P' rprtna] slavery, frequently becomes so ex'qai-$ite, aft Jto* produce 
l?ran^emeut of mind, and suicide. • 

O ^ 
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3. ^' Obf^nre' yon twitf ring flock, my gentle maid ; 
Objfirve', and read the w6ndVous ways of Heav'n ! 
With us, through summer's genial reign they stayed, 
And food and lodgings to their wants were giT^n. 

4. ^^ But now, through saCred pre'science,* well they know 
The near approach of eleipental strife ; 

The blustering tempest and the chilly snow, 
With every want and scourge of tender life. 

5. ^' Thus taught, they meditate a speedy flight ; 

For this, e'en now, they prune their vig'rous wing j 
For this, consult, advise, prepare, excite ; 
And prove their strength in many an airy ring. 

6. " They feel a pow'r, an impulse all di-vine ! 
That w4rns them hence ; they feel it and obey : 
To this di-rec'ti6n all their cares resign. 
Unknown their destined stage, unmark'd their way. 

7. " And d6e§ no pow'r its friendly aid dispense, 
Nor give us tidings* of some happier clime ? 
Find we no guide in gracious Prov'idence, 
Beyond the stroke of death, the v^rge of time ? 

8. " Yes, yes, the sacred oracles we hear. 
That point the path to realms of endless day ; 
That bid our hearts nor death, nor anguish fear : 
This, futureT trans«port ; that, to life the way^ 

9. " Then let us timely for our flight prepare. 
And form the soul for her di-vine abode ; 
Obey the call, and trust the leader's- care. 

To bring us safe, through vir'tue'sj paths, to God. 

10. " Let no fond love for earth exact a sjgh ; 
No doubts di-vert our steady steps aside ; 
Nor let us long to live, nor dread to die : 
Heav'n is our hope, and Prov'idence our guide.''|| 

ja'oo^ ^ 
•In pro«e,|^n'i^^c-crwe. ffu'ishure, ^vcr'tshu^z, llgSfuI^ 






AN APPENDIX. 



suniBg a selection of words from the lessons in prose of this Book, 
anged as they occur, and marked with the number of the page 
w^ch they are to be found ; designed for the benefit of young 
pils as inci|dent lessons to the use of the English Dictionary, and 
! better understanding of the language. - 



3art. 



- - adjective. 

- - adverb. 

- - conjunction. 

- - interjection. 

- - participle, 
participial adjective 
.. - preposition. 



ABBREVIATIOJ^. 

pret. - - 






Page 11. 



upon 



ler, s. one who collects from rarious 
ors. 

lion, 8. fluency of speech 
, V. a. to fit, to suit, 
il, 8. the act of reading^. 
Iiong, 8. a coalition oi two vowels to 
one sound. 

nant, s. a letter which cannot be 
ded by Itself. 

—12.— 

'ct, 8. regard, reverence, relation, 
ice, s. a short paragraph, condemna- 

ughly, ad. fnHy. 
aa'tion, s. umon. 
ety, s. justness, exclusive right, 
t, s. the manner of pronouncing, 
asis, s. a remarkable stress laid 
ifd or sentence, 
ce, 8. fall of the voice, 
e, a. exadt, strict, formal, 
ance, s. concern, consequence, 
it'ical, a. forcible, strong, 
fore, ad. for this reason, 
ed, p. a. moved, conceited. 
I, a. without taste, dull, 
usly, ad. beforehand, 
al, a. proceeding by degrees, 
t, a. broken, sudden, 
y, s. intermixture, chang^. 
my, s. management, frugality, 
a, s. a point, or short pause [ i ] in 
ng or printing, 
ely, ad. slowly. 

iQon. s. a mark or pause [ ; ] longer 
a comma, half a colon. 
s..a mariE or pause [ : ] longer than a 
colon, and shorter than a period. 
, 8. a point or pause [ . ] longer than 
[on, a circuit, epoch, complete sen- 
:, end or conclusion, 
id. a. faint, weak- 



pron. - - 

8. - - 

V. - - 

v. a. - - 
V, n. - - 
V. a. & n. - 



preterit or past tense. 

- - pronoun. 

- - substantive. 

- - verb. 

- - verb active. 

- - verb neuter. 

- verb act. & neut. 



—13,— 

Pefcep'tion, s. consciousness, idea. 

£mo^on, s. excitement of mind. 

Pas'sion, s. violent commotion of the mind. 

Par'agraph, s. a distinct part of a discourse. 

Interroga^on, s. a note that marks a ques- 
tion, thus [ ? ], a question. 

Exclama'tion, s. a note by which a patbet • 
ical sentence is marked, thus [ ! j 

Eleva'tion, s. a raising up, exaltation. 

Paren'thesis, s. a sentence included within 
these marks (), aad whkh may be omitted 
without injuring tib.e sense. 

Mod'erate, a. temporate, not excessive. 

Depres'sioOf s. oet ofaressing-^awn. 

E£fec'tual, a. powerful, «Acacious. 

Endeav<our, v. n. to labour to a 4S«rtain pur- 
pose. 

Mod'ulate, v. a. to form sound to a certain 
key, or to certain notes. 

Sol'emn, a. awful. 

SeVious, a. grave. 

FamiKiar, a. affable, free. 

Gay, a. airy, merry. 

ffu'rawous, a. jocular, capricious. 

Iron'ical, a. expressing one thing and miwih 
'vDS another. ^ 

Passage, s. part o^ a book^ a journey. 

Absu'rd, a. contrary to reason. 

Triv'ia), a. trifling, worthless, vile. 

PormaJ'ity, s. ceremony. 

Verse, s. poetry, a paragraph. 

Prose, a. language not restrained to number. 

Nar'rative, a. stor^-telling, relating. 

DidacMck, a. giving precepts. 

Descrip'tive, a. deicnbing. 

Pathet^ck, a. moving. ' 

RAy'mii^, p. a. agreeing in sound. 

—14.— 

Tone. 8. note, wnnd, a whine. 
Confirma'tion, s. ad^tional proof. 



Displa'y, s. exhibition. 
In'rident, a. 



apt to hayyea^ «ava»\ 
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Proniincia'tion, s. act or mode of utterance. 

IiH'uiive'nient, a. incotnmodioiM. unfit. 

I>i««i,'iii'tin}f. p. a. fp,ving offvure . 

FlxhHii'st, V. a. to draw out totally. 

Kxlre'inu. s. utmost point, extr»'niily. 

Or'dimry, a. common, regular, mean. 

Mum'bU-, T. a. Ac n. to ftpeuk inwardly. 

T)#*lib'erate, a. slow, warv. 
' Prrip'itant, a. hasty, rasa. 
"Fati'/ue, V. a. to lire, weary. 

—15.— 

Pro'nish, a. slup^gish, idle. 

Hem, V. n. to utter a noise by vioU nt expul- 
sion of the breath. 

Yawn, V. n. to pape. 

Kl'evate, v. a. to raije ii]>, to exalt. 

Deprt-'w, V. a. to let fall, to pink. 

l^rar'nin^, s. literaturt>, «kili in any thitig^. 

P^>ll^, H. disposed. 

HftMt'iial, a. accustomed, invfterat**. 

Pn'c«*'Jing, p. a. going: before iu time or 
place. 

Del'icacy, s. softnesp, nicely. 

Shrill, a. of a very piercinjt sound. 

Caii'tini^, f).H. speaking witha particiilarlone. 

Aw'Mii .1 worshipful, struck with awe. 

Gri- •:.: 'ce, s. a distortion of the countenance, 
air 1. 1 affectation. - 

Ayhlii.'sioal, a. fanciful, capricious. 

Pecu .nr, u. belonging to any one with ex- 
clusion of others, appropriate. 

—16.— 

Co^'trarv, s. a thing of opposite qualities to 
another. 

Consid'er ' !<;, a. more than a little. 

intel'ligibli;, a. to be conceived by the un- 
derstanding. 

Com'petent, a. aoalified, £(• 

!Skjll, s. knowledge of any practice or art. 

Im'itatc, V. a. to copyi to counterfeit. 

—17.— 

Vife, 9. a course of action opposite to virtue. 
Ten'Jer, a. compussiouate, easily pained. 
Tnith, 8. Aonesty, reality. 
Opportu'nity, s. suitableness of circumstances 

to nny end. 
Ines'tiinable, a. too valiiohle to be rated. 
Tnas'iire, s. riches accumulated. 
Meruit, V. a. to deser\e, earn. 
A pproba'tion, 8. act of iipproving. 
Vxr'iuous, a. morally {^ood. 
Keputa'lion, s. credit, Aonour. 
Virtue, a. moral goodness. 

—18.— 

ffen'erous, a. noble of mind. 
Cen'sure, s. blame, reproach. 
PartlaFity, s. unequal judgment, injustice. 
Wan'tor^, a. gay, loose, lascivious. 
Pa'tient, a. calm under pain, not hasty. 
Fnigal'ity, 8. good husbandry, parsimony. 
Rtd'icule, V. a. to expose to laughter. 

—19.— 

^um^le, a. modest, not proud. 
Conipas'sionate, a. inclined to pity. 
Solitary, a. living aloiie, dismal. 
Or'phan, s. a child which has lost father or 

mother or botli. 
Cour^teny, s. civiJity, complaisa'nce. 



DisAon'our, ft. reproach, disgrace. 
Presump'tuoui. a. arrogant, confident- 
Worth, a. desen-ing oi^ equal in value tt 
Exe'mpt, a. free by privilege. 
Wis'dum, f. the power of jadginjif right]' 
Prov'ideoce, s. divine mrperiutendence,/ 

sic^hi. 
Hon'esi, a. just, uprit;ht, chaMe. 
Pleas'ant. a. delip^httul, cheenul. 

—20.— 

Hereafter, ad. in a futiiro >tate. 
Na'ture, ». an i:naf;inarv bfioix suppose' 

preside over the matcnal imd auinial wc 

the regular course of thinirs. 
Grat'itude, 8. d'-sire to reinrn benefit?. 
Moral, a. relating to tho practice of niei 

wards each other. 
Fa'vourite, a. regaixled with love or far 
Instea'd, ad. in place of. 
Extraor'dinary, a. remarkable, more t 

tonmion. 
Benevolent, a. kind, havins: <jood will. 
Ad'verso. a. calaniitous, nfl^ot^e. 
War'runt. s. a writ of caplion or a'uthoril 

—21 

l")i?da''in, V. a. to sconi. 

Knde'ur, v. a. to make dear. 

t "on'lidenee. s. trust, asMirance. 

Kn'vious, a. infected with enw. 

O'dious, a. hateful. 

T>isposit'ion, s. t'»mper, method, tcndencj 

CJraViously, ad. kindly. 

Trac'table, a. mimageabld, docile. 

PeeVish, a. easily offended. 

Har'mony, s.just proportion of sound,concoi 

—22.— 

Unfor'tUnate, a. not successful, unprospero 
Asha'med, a. touched with shame. 
Pre'cept, s. an anthoritattve rule. 
Jour'ney, s. travel, a passage. 
Dren'rv, a. gloomy, horrid. 
Ter'ritile, n. dreadful, causing fear. 
AflT'-clionHte, a. fond, tender. 
Disobc'dience, s. breach sf duty, incom] 

ance. 
Atone'ment, s. expiation, cdncord. " 
Apart'nient, s. a room. 
Res'-'ar'ch, s- inquiry. 

—23.— 

Irrep'arable, a. not to be repaured. 
U'sual, a. common, customary. 
Prcl't^, a. neat, beautiful without grande 
CoWdial, R. hearty, sincere. 
Incxhiius'tible, a. not to be spent 
Irrt-s'olute, a. not determinea. 

—24.— 

Imme'diate, a. instant, actii^ by itself. 
LaVa, s. liquid matter emitted from voI< 

noes. 
Prec'ious, a. valuable, costly. 
Pre^erv'a'tion, s. act of saving or keepii^ 
Filial, u. befitting a son. 
Admira'lion, s. the act of reg^ding vf 

wonder. 
Poster'itj', s. surcecding generations. 
Ttn'derness, s. state of beii^ tender^ 
lu^'tliu'lioD, s. eslabUshmeat 
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Ezee'ss, s. iBtempennce. , , 

Persua'de, v. a. to briii§^ to an opinion. 

—25.— 

Men'ace, s. a threat. 

Sxplana'tion, s. interpretation. 

L.uxu'riously, ad. voluptuously. 

Pen'sion, s. a settled allowance. 

lii'vre, 8. Fr, a sum a fraction over 18 and a 

half cents. 
L.ouis-d'ors', s. a gold coin of France a 

fraction oyer ^4,^ cts. 
Adva'nce, s. the act of coming forward. 
Main'tenance, s. support, continuance. 
£f fort, s. struggle, endeavour. 
Bev-as-ta'tion, s. waste, havock. 
Aemon'strate, v. n. to make a strong repre- 
' sentation. , 

Barbarous, a. savage, cruel. 
Ca'pable, a. sufficient, able. 

ContoFtioD, 8. twist, wry motion. 

Mi'cro-scope, s.. an optick instrument for 
viewing%mall objects. 

Stud, V. a. to adorn with studs or knobs. 

Mag^nifier, ' 8. a glass that apparently in- 
creases the bulk of any object. 

Anx'ious, a. uneasy. 

Expedition, s. speed, awariike enterprise. 

For'titnde, s. courage, strength. 

Veronal, a. belongii^ to the spring. 

Seren'ity, s. calmness, quietness. 

Ver'dure, s. green colour. 

Perfume, s. swfeet odour. 

—27.— 

Drought, s. dry weatlier, thirst. 

Fra'grant, a. sweet of smell. 

Iropu'te, V. a. to attribute. 

Anticipate, v. a. to preclude, to foretaste. 

For'eiffn, a. not of the countiy, alien. 

Exhibition, s. the act of showing, display. 

Fig^ure, s. a shape, a character denotii^ a 

number. 
Fl'egant, a. pleasing, nice. 
Beau'tiful, a. fair. 
Sym'metry, s. proportion, harmony 
Plac'id, a. gentle, mild. 
Coun'teoance, s. face, look, support. 
Defor'mity, s. ugliness. 
Exter'nal, a. outward, visible. 
Fierce, a. savage, furious. 
Doc'ile, a. easily instructed. 
Trav'erse, v. a. to cross, to wander aver. 
Sus'tenance, s. support, victuals. 

—28.— 

Preclude, v. a. to shut out. 

Careless, a. without care, heedless. 

Aromat'ick, a. spicy. 

Delic'ious, a. sweet, delicate. 

Dain'ty, s. a delicacy. 

In'tervalrS. time passing between two ajk 
signable points, interstice. 

Pbi'al, s. a small bottje. 

Rp'icure, s. one given to luxury 

Sensual'it^ s. addiction to corporeal plea- 
sures. 

Philosophlck, a. belonging to philosophy. 

Cau'tion, 8. prudence, warning. 

Sur^feit, v. a. to make sick wim eating. 1 

O 2 



Ener'vate, v. a. to weaken. 
Adieu', inlj. farewell. 

—29.— 

Hus'bandman, s. one who works in tills^e. 

Or'chard, s. a garden of firuit trees. 

Condit^ion, s. state, quality, rank. 

Thrive, V. n. to prosper. 

Decli'ne, v. n. to decay. 

Propor'tion, s. comparative relation of one 

thin^ to another. 
Example, s. copy, precedent. 
Au'tumn, s. third season of the year. 

—30— 

Jeal'ousy, s. suspicious fear. 

Share, v. a. to divide, to part among many. 

Neg'ligcnce, s. habit of omitting by heed- 
lessness. 

Injus'tice, s. wrong, iniquity. 

Fos'ter, v. a. to nurse, to cherish. 

Accoua'table, a. of whom an account may 
be required. 

Nur'sery, s. a plantation of young tree«. 

Design, s. a scheme, an intention. 

Com'rade, s. a companion. 

Cheer'fuUy, ad. with yayety. 

Splen'did, a. showy. 

—31.— 

Remark'able, a. worthy of note. 
Opposition, s. hostile resistance. 
In'tunate, a. familiar, inmost. 
Prel'ate, s. an ecclesiastick of the highest 

order. 
Commu'oicate, v. a. to impart, to reveal. 
Facil'ity, s. easiness to be performed. 
Bish'op, s. an overseer of the church. 
Prin'cipal, a. chief, capital. 
Bus'iness, s. employment. 
Fortunate, a. lucky, successful. 
Art/ist, s. professor of an art. 
Humanity, s. tenderness, the nature of maik 
Sor'row, s. grief, sadness. 
Deport'ment, s. conduct, behaviour. 
Hesitate, v. n. to pause, to be doubtful. 

—32.— 

Homa'ne, a. kind, benevolent. 

Ser'vice, s. use, menial ofl&ne. 

Opportunely, ad. seasonably. 

Provin'cial, a. relating to a province. 

Applau'se, s. publick praise. 

Bar'on, s. a degree of nobility.^ 

Posses'sion, s. state of having in one's own 
hands. 

Dependence, s. trust, reliance. 

Ev'idence, s. proof, testimony. 

Cov'enant, s. a contract. 

Lease, s. a contract for a temporary posses- 
sion of houses or lands. 

Ten'ant, s. one who l»lds of another. 

Mate'rial, a. important, not spiritual. 

Inex'urable, a.. not to be moved by entrea^. 

Expulsion, s. the act of driving out. 

Sei'zure, s. the act of t^ng forcible posses' 
sion. 

Righ'teous, a. ju8t« virtuous. 

—33.— 

Acce^pt, V. a. to take, to receive. 
Benefac'tor, s. he who confers a beilMl* 
Pur'pose, s. intei^n, de«i^iu 
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Contewace, s. tfi« AMiully by wlaich mt 
)aig*i of tlie goodneu or wiokediMM of 
oun^lvcs And of hunaa actions. 

Rccpeo'table, a. dcservii^ of rrspect or 

Complauaotly, ad. civilly. 
Oblixiof • P' ^- civil, complaiui'nt. 
C'har^HCtrr, s. rpputatioB, atatnp. 
Esta'te, s. fortune, nink. 
Spec'ial, a. particular, notine a species. 
Bow'erful. a. niigbty, efiicacioiM. 

—34.— 

Famil'iar, a. •ffable, fn>e. 

RnmVdv, s. cure, reparation. 

Av'arice, s. covetousnr?;*. 

WhiiD, 8. a freak, an odd fancy. 

rhaHity, s. bencvol« ore, love. 

Mu'tilated, p. a. deprived of some essential 

part. 
Uoea'ainesK, s- ^'ate of disqui< t. 
Sub'stance, s. w<-.ult)i, body. 
Office, 8. an act voluntarily offered, employ- 

nuent. , 

PurBu'it, 8. the act of following. 
Cru'elty. 9. savapeness. 
Fu'ry, 8. madness, rnjfe. 
Cri'sis, 9. a criticBl time. 
In'stantly, ad. immediately. 

—35.— 

A'xm, 8. point, intention. 
Oare'sQ, 8. an act of endearment. 
Re.afre't, V. a. to prieve at. 
Vie^'orous, a. forrible, full of strength. 
Accom'pany. v. a. to go or be with another. 
Leag:ue, s. a measure of three miles. 
Acro'ss, ad. athwart, laid over. 
Pris'oncr, s. a cnplive, one under an arrest. 
Can-oe', s. an Indian boat. 
Surpri'se, v. a. to take unawares, to astonish. 
Pfocu're, V. a.4o obtain, ♦o manage. 
Ear'nestly, ad. eagerly. 

—36.— 

Wound, s. a hurt given by violence. 
VeOiemence, s. force, mental violence. 
Univer'sal, a. total, extending to all. 
Tre^mour, s. quivering motion. 
No'ble, a. great, illustrious. 
Con'quest, s. victory, ihinif irain«d. 
Capital, 8. chief city, slock in t" ^ 
Rx'em-plar-y, a. wor\^y of imii 
An'cient, a. old, not modern. 
Mod'ern, a. late, recent. 
Ex'qui-8ite, a. excellent, coiistim'matP. 
Gen'e|til, 8. one that commands an army. 
Cap'tive, 8. a prisoner. 
Civ'Q, a. well bred, complaisa'nt- 
Poli'tCta. elegant of manner?. 
Concer'ning, prep, relating to. 
^Btro'th, v. a. to give or receive a contract 
in marriage. . 

—37.— 

Anxi'ety, s. solicitude. 

Coniuiih.'ture, s. critical time. 

Pur^K.i8e, v. a. to buy for a price. 

Pos'ture, 8. place., state. 

Olo'rious, a. noble, exc«H«nt. 

Woo.'drou8, a. admirable, foiftrising. ' 

Vir'ginf a. a, mMd, i^i|iVMMun44^womftjD. 



trade, 
litation 



Prosperity, !i. succ«a>, gf ii. IjBlMe^ 
Magnaniittlly, s. grei^acM of miiiA' 
Liberal'ity, s. gcneroiitj. 
Vic'tor, s. a rooqoeror, a yaoquisher. 
He'ro, 8. a brave man. 
BeneHceiice, 8. active g— lintM 

—38— 

lUus'trious, a. ooUe, emioejdt for axcellABCe- 
Rank, s. order, class, dignity. 
Sta'lion, 8. situation, condition ofliCe. 
A'miable, a. lovely, worthy to be loved. 
Artic'ulate, v. a. to form words. 
Kduca'tion, s. formation of manners io 

youth. 
Kr'rund, s. a iflessage. 
Maintain, v. a. to support, to preserve. 
I>efr»'y, v. a. to bear cbac^es. 
Kefu'sal, 8. denial, right o| choice. 
Trao^'port, s. rauture. 
Ka'vourable, a. aiod, prbpitiotis. 

—39.— 

Vii-':ir, 5. on« who performs the fimctioos ^ 

another. 
Provide.i/iia], a. effected by providence. 
Surpn'sfl, v. a. to excel. 
Knsu're, v. a. to secure, to indemnify. 
Hii:>'!)Hi) !ry, s. tillaffe. 
("ordiallty, s. ^incenty. 
Senr(.*h, B. inquiry, rxaaiiMtaoii. 
In'strinnent, s. dee^ of oonCmet, a tool. 

—40.— 

Affi'c'tion, s. love, {tassion. 

Herno'rse, 3. pain of guilt. 

Frsr'tiee, $:. habit, use, method. 

Kin-Met, >. i^ e«rrl, a small rii^. 

Arlificlnl, ii. made by art. 

Kib'and, .<:. -a Pllet of silk. • 

Gr'nius, s. a spirit either good or evil. 

K.xpn'nd, V. a. tolayopea. 

Pal'aee, s. a noble or royal h sns a . 

Perpet'oal, a. never ceasing. 

Spfcta'tof, s. a beholder. 

Doma'in, s. a dominion, empire, estate 

—41.— 

Nymph, s. a goddess of the woqds. 

Di^ipa'tion, s. e'xtravagant spending. 

Stufl', s. cloth or texture of any kind. 

Op'j'o.-iie, a- placed in front, ad'verse. 

Protec'lion, s. defence. 

Ki'vstl, s. a compctilor. 

Train, s. retinue, procession. 

Dif'llcult, a. hard, troublesome. 

F'xci'tioii, s. act of putting forth. 

Us'-'Cul, a. profitable to any end. 

Shi'uin:^, p- a. splendid, glittering. 

Kstee'ra, s. hi<rh value, regard. 

Pall, V. a. to dispirit, to cloy. 

Lan'tjuor, 8. falntness. 

Disgui'se, s. dress to deceive, a cotmtarfwt 

show. 

i-CheerTul, a. gay, full of life. 
H«use'\viferv, s. f«'male. economy 

—42.— 

Ac'cident, s. casualty, chance. 
Mechanical, a. skilled in mechanicks. 
Ciis'lom,~s. usage, habit, fashion. 
Des'titute, a. io want of. 
Suspe^nee, ^ uncertainty, delay. 
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l1, a. fwrfom«d by the h»n4. 

)al, s. an (^r to-tne mind. 

/tion, s. the concjusioa of any limited 

• 

'ity, s. wit, inveation. 

ry, s. 4ilig«noe, assiduity. 

manship, s. th£ akiU of a worker. 

s, s. •two, a brace. 

nee, s. plenty, concourse. 

our, a. bigaerf g^reater in dignity or 

Hence. 

y, ad. in twice the quantity. 

nee, 8. want. 

—44.— 

ingf, 8. children, production. 

, 8. the claw of a bird of prey. 

st, V. a. to hint, to put in one's mind. 

s. sorrow, trouble. 

V. a. to infuse by drops. 

i'tion,.s. awful respect. 

;, V. a. to deduce from its original. 

n'der, s. what is left. 

ty, s. readiness to learn. 

-^45.~- 

spon'deoee, c. intercourse. 

tiaU a. necessary, important. 

t, V. a. to incite to any good action. 

y, 8. ^nesty, sincerity. 

ness, 8. aocuracy. 

'don, 8. duty, bond, contract 

-n, V. a. to see.tp distinguish 

dent, a. wanting prudence. 

'tion, 8. inforination. 

a fatiiar. 
;e, s. a perfume, 
li'tion,. 8. gentle reproof, 
rence, s. want of reverence. 

—46.— 

le, s. tendency downwards. 
s. respite from war. 
on, s. kindred, narrntive. 
sity, s. misfortune, 
.vl'edge, V. a. to confess, to own. 
rocal, a. done by each other. 
\, a. acting in return, 
nience, s. commodiousness. 

—47.— 

'rty, s. misfortune. 

f, s. generosity, mnnificence. 

lish, V. n. to grow feeble. 

luous, a. unnecessary. 

sive, a. wide, large. 

Ihle, a. imperceptible. 

*'tion, 8. anger mingled with con- 

t or disgust. 

3, s. a resemblance in colours. 

ate, s. monarch, {wince. 

m'ion, s. fellowship. 

ei^n, 3. a supreme lord. 

'scr, s. one who distributes. 

—48.— 

'otcnt, a. almighty, 
omer, &. one that studies the laws of 
elestial bodies. 

ope, s. a glass for di^ant views, 
a. to discover. 



Flatter, t. a. to pvai«e falsely. 
Guide, s. a director. 

• —49.— 

Ezte'nt, s. compass of a thinf . 
Cliff, s. a steep rock. 
Depreda'tiont s. a robbing. 
Q,uadVuped^. a fouriboted aoiaMtl. 
SimiKitude, 9.»likeness. 
Km^pire, s. imperial |iower. 
Car'rion, s. corrupted flesh. 
Sa'ti-ate, v. a. to satisfy, to fill. 
Rapa'cious, a. seizing by violence. 
Pair, s. two of a sort, a cou^e. 
Q,uan'tity, s. bulk or weight. 
Domin'ion, s. sovereign authority. 
Soci'ety, s. company, partnership. 
Acu'te, a. sharp, opposed to blunt. 
DiPficulty, s. hardness, distress. 

—50.— 

Retrea't, s. place of privacy. 

For'midable, a. terrible. 

F.xc'rt, V. a. to put forth, to enforce. 

Coni'fortable, a. receiving comfort., 

Fam'ine, s. scarcity of food. 

Assidu'ity, s. diUgence. 

Despa'tnh, s. haste, speed. 

Domes'tick, s. one belonging to the house. 

Fal'coo-er, s. one Who breeds and trains 

hawks. 
Inna'te, a. inborn. 
Serviceable, a. active, useful. 
Imme'nse, a. unlimited. 

—51.— 

Land'scape, s. the prospect of a country. 

Delight'ful, a. charming. 

F.urope'au, s. an inhabitant of Europe 

Intes'tine, s. the bowel. 

Imagina'tion, s. fancy. 

In'iinite, a. unbounded, g^eat. 

Nec'tar, s. drink of the gods. 

Trib'ute, s. payment made in acknowladff- 

ment of subjection. 
Mur^mur, s. a low, buzzing noise. 

—52.— 

Ar'chitect, s. chief builder. 

Veg'etable, s. a plant. 

Incuba'tion, ^.tlie act of sitting upon egg*. 

Mi-Vsion, a. persons sent on any aceoufll^ 

commission. 
Spor'tive, a. merry, playful. 
Perch, v. n. to sit or roost as a bir^. 
Agree'able, a. siiitable to. 
Col'ony, 8. a body of people drawn fromdw 

mother country to inhabit some distant 

place. 

—53.— 

Cei'ling, s. the inner roof. 
Smooth'ness, s. evenness, mildness. 
Distinction, s. honourable note of superiori- 
ty, difference. 
Simplicity, s. artlessness. 
Continual, a. incessant. 
Sea'^oetK s. a soldier on guard. 
Intim'idate, v. a. to frighten. 
Sig'nal, 3. a sign that gives notiee* 

—54— 

Strat'agem, «. axk «xN^«.V^^>:^^i^ 
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Coa^PAnble, a. worthy to b« compmred. 
Crca^nre, s. a ^ii^ crrated. 
Elu'de, V. a. to avoid by artifice. 
Ettinia'tioii, s. etteem, appraisement. 
Anec'dote, s. somethiof unpublished, secret 

history. 
Conpas sion, s. pitr* ^ 

Attach'inf nt. s. adheroace, reprd. 
Coodit'ion, s. stipulation, state, rank* 
Permis'sion, s. grant of liberty. 

—55.— 

Cour'sar. i. a swift horse. 
8irh,tf. an audible emission of breath. 
Mis'erablr, a. unhappy, worthless, 
i^pro'ach, v.a. Stn. to bring or draw near tu. 
Appear'ance, s. semblance, show. 
Circumstance, s. accident, event, condition, 

state of affairs. 
Appella'tion, s. name. 
Stat^ure, s. height of any animal. 
A^l'itv, 8. activity. 
Ferocity, s. fierceness, 
^iisd'ity, s. persons of hi^h rank, property, 

disposition. 
Stern, a. severe of look, harsh. 
Spe'cies, s. a sort, class of nHiiirc. 
Suc'cour, s. aid, assistance. 

—66.— 

Esca'pe, s. a getting out of danger. 
Obli'ge, V. a. to bind, to please. 
Confine'raent, s. restraint. 
Devoi'd, a. empty, destitute of. 
Conspic'uous, a. eminent. 
Dexter'ity, s. activitv, skill. 
Men-ag-er-ke', s. [Fr.) a place to keep cu- 
rious foreign animals. 
Cu'rious, a. nice, elegaot, labourea. 
£x'tract, s. substance extracted. 
SymT^'tom, s. a sign, a token. 
Malig'nity, s. malice, destructive tendency. 
Despa'ir, a. hopelessness. 
Kitch'en, s. a room for cookery. 

—57.— 

Cov'erlet, 8. the outermost of the bed 

clothes. 
Sagac'i^, s. acuteness of discovery. 
Mel'ancholy, a. gloomy, dismal. 
Grave, a. serious, sober. 
Vi'olent, a. forcible, unjustly aaiailant. 
Capric'ious, a. fanciful. 
Obe'dience, s. submission. 
Yict^uals, 8. provision of food, meat. 
Inoffen'sive, a. harmless. 
Com'fit, s. a kind of sweetmeat. 
Deflux'ion, s. a flowing doAvn of humours. 
Indus'trious, a. diligent, laborious. 
Produc'tive, a. fertile. 
Sim'ilar, a. homogeneous, resembling. 

—58.— 

Arrange'ment, s. state of being put iu order. 
Dire'ct, v. a. to aim, to regulate, to order. 
Qar'land, s. a wreath of flowers .^ 
VVar'ble, v. a. to quaver any sound, to sing. 
Transpa'rent, a. pervious to the sight* clear. 
Sul'try, a. hot without ventilation. 
Refrcsh'ment, s. relief, food, rest. 
Bathe, v. a. & n. to wash with any thing. 
Unawa'res, ad. unexpectedly. 
Gar^meat, #> a cover for the body. 



—59.— 

Aulium, s. a biowD or tan coloV* \:sM 

Pier'ciog, p. a. sharp, keen. -^ • 

Peep, V. n. to look slyly. 
Marble, i. a kind of stone. 
Wpod'bine, «• honeysuckle. 
Bleating, s. the crying of sheep. 

—60.— \ 

Refre'sh, v. a. to recreate, to cool. 
Hush, V. a. to still, to quiet. 
Safe'^, s. freedom from danger. 
Mod'esty, s. decency, chastity. , 

Cheer'fulness, s. liveliness. 

—61.— 

Ex'ercise, s. labour, practice. 
Tem'perance, s. moderation. 
Nerve, s. an organ of sensation. 
Repa'st, 8. a meal. 
Com'bat, v. a. to oppose, to fight. 
Endu're, v. a. dc n. to bear, to last. 
Trouble, s. calamity. 
Malev'olence, s. ill will. 
Slan'der, s. false invective. 
Remcm'brance, s., recollection. 
Rcve'nge, s. retarn of soi injuxr. 
Mal'ice, s. deliberate mischief 
Requi'te, v. a. to recompense. 
Alleviate, v. a. to make light. 
Succe'ss, s. termination of any. adUr. 
Pour, V. a. to emit, to send forth. 

—62.— 

Fa'vour, s. kindness, support. 
Generos'ity, s. liberality. 
Humil'ity, s. freedom from pride, modesty. 
Mortality, s. subjection tp aeadi. 
Loveliness, s. amiableness. 
In'sect, s. a small creepinff or tying ammal. 
Em'erald, s. a precious stone. 
Numer'ous, a. containing many. 
Glance, v. a. to view with a quck cast of 
the eye. 

—63.— \ 

Mul'titude, s. many, a crowd. 

Beauty, s. that assemblage of graces whicli 

pleases the eye. 
Ex'cellent, a. of great virtue, eminent. 
Death, s. extinction of life. 
Hori'zon, s. the line thatterminatestheriew. 
Col'our, s. appearance of bodies to tike eye, 

hue, die. 
Gild, V. a. to wash over with gold 
Shroud, V. a. to shelter, to dress for tbe 

grave. Q^ 

Sav'iour, s. redeemer. 

Immortal'ity, s. exemption from death. 

Bram'ble, s. any prickly shrub. 

Myr'ind, s. the number of ten thousand. 

C'her'u'u, s. a celestial spirit. , 

lljn'bane, s. a plant. 

Embra'ce, v. a. to hold fondly in tta arms.' 

—65.— 

Mon'&rch, s. a king. 

Liege, s. sovereign, superiour lord. 

El'ement, s. the constituent principle of any 

thing, any one of the four elements, earth* 

air, fire, water. 
Bols'ti'rous, a. loud, roaring. 
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1—66.—— 

Gra'cions, a. merciful* kind. 
Courtier, s. attendant on a court. 
Scep'tre, s. ensign of royalty borne in tlie 

hand. 
RebelVious, a. opposed to lawful authority. 
Syc'ophant, s. a flatterer. 
Ab'ject, a. mean, or worthless* 
Disgra'c^, s. ignominy, dishomour. 
Assas'sin, s. a murderer. 

—67.— 

Defi'ance, s. a challenge. 

Deig'n, v. n. to condescead. 

Plun'dering', p. a. robbing^ in a hostile way, 

Insa'tiable, a. not to be satisfied. 

Tiamlet, s. a small vil]ag:e. 

Com'merce, s. trade, trafiick. 

Philos'ophy, s. knowledge, natural or nigral. 

Dis'cipline,5.instruction,a state of subjuction. 

—68.— 

An'nually, ad. every year. 

Ser'vile, a. slavish, fawning. 

Sla'very, s. servitude. 

Perha'ps, ad. it may be. 

In'famous, a. notoriously bad. 

TraPfick, s. commerce, large trade. 

Spir'ituous, a. haviujf the quality of spirit, 

lively, gay. 
Vic'Um, s. a sacrifice. 

—69.— 

Fu'ture, a. that which is to come- 
lu'dolent, a. careless, lazy. 
Luzu'rious, a. voluptuous. 
Transition, s. passage, change 
Mix'tu];e, s. things mixedi 
Stu'pid, a. dull, heavy, wanting sense. 
Stub'born, a. obstinate, stiff. 

—70.— 

Pre'vious, a. going before, prior. 

Ser'vitude, s. slavery, dependence. 

Cli'mate, s. a tract of land, the air. 

Reci'tal, s. rehearsal. 

Par'lia-ment, s. the assembly of the king, 
lords, and commons of Great Britain. 

Prefe'r, v.* a. to regard more, to exalt. 

Policy, 8. the art of government, prudence. 

O'dium, s. invidiousoess. 

Apos'trophe, s. a diversion of speech to ano- 
ther person. 

—71.— 

Sensibility, s. quickness of sensation or per- 
ception. 

Prin'ciple, s. motive, element, fundamental 
truth, original cause. 

Hol'vday, s. a day of gayety and joy. 

Cov'etous, a. inordinately eager of money, 

I greedy, avaricious. 

Cruise, s. a voyage in search of plunder. 

His'tory, s. a narration of facts. , 

—72.— 

Pet'ty, a. small, inconsiderable. 
Bro kerage, s. pay of a broker. 
Cor'sair, s. a pirate. 
Jour'neyman, s. a hired workman. 
Addri-'ss, s. verbal application, skill. 
Unsa'voury, a. tasteless. 
iFu'gitive, a. flying, vagabond. 



Appar'el, s. dress, vesture. 
Emer'gency, s. any sudden occasion. 
Sugges'tioD, s. hint, insinuation. 
Distrac'tion, s. confusion, perturbation of 
mind. 

—73.— 

Ran'80in,flt)rice paid for liberty. 



SiKspic'ion 



» 



imagination of something iJl 



# 



wiihuiit fMBof. 
Guar'dian. s. performing the office of a kind 

protector. 
Pieserv't r, s. one who keeps from ruin jojr 

mischief. 

—74.— 

Te'dious, a. wearisome, irksome, 
^f^ad'ow, s. a rich pasture ground, 
iicalli, s. common ji;round, a plant. 
Kite, s. a solemn act of relijjion. 
liieanta'ljorj, s. enchantment. 
Bird'lime, s. a glutinous substance to catch 

birds. 
Parasit'icHl. «i. fiatterirfg. 
Depfn'dent, s. one subordinate. 
Dum'age, s. detriment, loss. 

—75.— 

Freque'nt, v. a. to visit often. 
Ar'litice, s. trick, fraud, stratagem. 
Intru'der, s. an interloper. 
Coun'lerfeil, a. forged, de.ceilfult 
Pam, s. the mother, ik mole or bank. 

—76— 

Pros'pecl, s. a view, object of view. 
Kema'ins, s. relicks, the body left by tliC 

soul. 
An'tiquary, s. a man studious of antiquity. '* 

—77.-^ 

Ilal'cyon, s. a bird. 

Tri'dent, s. a three forked sceptre of Nep- 
tune. 

—78— 

fntent'ly, ad. with close attention. 
Pres'ently, ad. now, immediately. 
Prob'ably, ad. in likelihood. 
Compar'atively.ad.in astate of comparison. 
Fen'ny, a. marshy, boggy. 
Swarm, 8. a great number of bees, &c. a 

multitude. 
Compa're, v. a. to examine one thing by 

another. 
Marl, 8. a kind of clay. 
Relicks, s. remains. 

—79.— 

Crim'son, s. deep red colour. 
AppaVent, a. plain, visible. / 
Kniarge'ment, s. increase, release. 
Op'tical, a. relating to vision. ' 

Sci'ence, s. art attained by precept*, or built 

on principles. 
Instruc'tive, a. conveying knowledge. 
Chan'nel, s. course for a stream. 

—80.— 

Indefatigable, a. unwearied, not tired, 
Ea'gerness, s. earnestness. ■ 
Torment, 8. pain, anguish. 
Alo'ng, ad. at length, in convpany wHh. 
Roule, %. toa4> vtw . 
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ladul'f ent, A. kia^ grstifjrinir' 
Ajm'pathy, •. fellow feelm^, mutu&l sensi- 

hility. 
Htllork. 8. a liule hill. 
Shrp'Af rd, ». ooe who tendf sh«M. 
Forln'm, a. dcMrted, knt. 
Aban'dnncd, p. a. forsaken. 
Aifu'irdly, ad. certainly. 

—82.— 

Alten-a'tion, «. cnntrovrny. 

Pu'Viarch, !i. th« hi>ad n( a family. 

Kntvr'aBl, a. hrothtrly. 

JWthink*, vtrb imp^rnmat. I think, itsicemt 

to me. 
Frii*nd'ihip, %. hi<(hi*!it degree of intimncy. 
Knroitr'Aipe, v. a. tn animatp. 
Animot'itt, t. )iatr»?J. 
Mi^ra'tion, t. act of chani:in^ place. 
Sub'vtaoret a. wealth, body. 
Impi'etv, t. wickednem. 
Peraua'sive, s. motives employed in p'TsTia- 

>ion. 
Sep'iiratf, v. a. & n. to disijoin, to part. 
Advan'taxe, %. superiority, i^ain, profit. 
Thwart, v. a. to cross, to oppose. 

—83.— 

Vow, s. a rcli)(ioiis promise. 
Wil'di^rness, s. a solitary and savap:e tract. 
So'joum, V. n. to live as not ut home. 
Perversj-'ness, «. spitoful croi<9ness. 

—81.— 

Jeal'ous, n. suspiciously visrilant. 
Judg'ment. s. the power of judg^in«:,dijtribii- 

tion of justice, tne last doom. 
Or'diuHncft, s. law, rule. 
Sac'rifice, s. the. act uf offerings to Heaven. 
S^ack'oloth, 8. coarse cloth. 
Imat^inary, n. fancied, visionary. 
Supt^rnu'merary, a. above a stated number. 
Dire'rt, v. a. to turn from, to please. 
Li'able, a. not exempt, subject. 
Pedigree, s. genealogy. 
Rab'blc, 8. a tumttltuous crowd. 

—85.— 

Me'nial, a. belonging to the train of servants. 

Gran'ary, s. a store-house for threshed corn. 

Chi'ding, p. a. reproving, scolding. 

9uc'cessor, s. one that follows in tlie place 
or character of another. 

Coque'tte, s. a gay, airy girl, who by vari- 
ous arti endeavours to gain adniiKrs. 

Parallel, s. resemblance, a line every where 
at an equal distance from another. 

Survey', s. view, prospect. 

Inge'oiouv, a. witty, inventive. 

Re'gion, s. tract of land, country. 

—86.— 

Vexa'tion, s. sorrow, a slight teasing trouble. 

Cha-gri'n. s. ill humour, vexation. 

Unnec'essary, a. needless. 

Ambitlouf, a. aspiring, desirous of advance- 
ment. 

Popularity, s. favour among the people. 

Political, a. relating to tM administration 
of publick affairs. 

Jkceirmvi}Btiag, p. a heaping together. 



Lau'dable. a. praiaewortbj. 
Sen'aual, a. carnal, lewd. 

— 87. — 

Fur'niUire. a. raoreablei, ifoods. 
Kq'ui/-page, s. attendance, retinue. 
F.stimatr, s. calcalatk>n, Taloatiop. 
Tire, v. a. to fatigue, to weaij . 
Sum'miti •. the top. 

n.iw'er. s. an arboMT, a seat sbailed with 
ireej. 

Village, s. a small coHectioD of booees. 
.\tti'r^, s. dresa. 

FmpriVb>r. s. a {tosBeakor in bis own riglfi 
Joo'iilar, n. used ia jest, merry. 
Biin'ish. V. a. tn driv*> awaj.' 

—88.— 

Km'iilate, v. a. to rival. 
Asr'riculttire. s. tilla|^, husbandry. 
SinVularly. ad. particularly. 
In'solcnt, a. contemptuuiis, haq^htr. 
Competition, s. contest, rivaby. 
Bmok. V. a. to bear, to endure. 
Supeixillous, a. haughty, arbitraiy. 
Authority,!, h-gal power. 
^^os^'.'Jray. s. a bunen of ilo'wers. 
.Awk'wardly. ad. clumsily. 
Hanli iii'ss, «. roi^hness. 

—89.— 

Upbraid, V. a. to chide, to reprtfacii. 
Live'lihood, 5. maintenance. 
Far'ther, nd. at a greater distance. 
Lot, 6. fortune, chance.- 
Gratifiea'tion, s. pleasure, delight. 
I □ifre'Jient, s. a part of any compoojid. 
C'lil'tiire, s. act of cultivation. 
Habit'iiate, V. a. to accustom, to leader fa 

miliar. 
Impair, v. a. to injure, to make worse. 
Me'liornte, v. ». to improve, to make better. 

—90.— 

Man'agement. s. conduct, administraticm. 
LitVrary, a. relating tu learning. 
Dislilie, 8. disapprobation, disgust. 
Dra'pery, s. the dress of a picture or statue, 

clothwork. 
Hara'njTHC, s. a speech. 
Gloom, s. heaviness of mind. 
Cunta'gion, s. infection, pestilence. 
Soll-tude, s. lonely life or placa. 
Cher'isb, v. a. to nurse up, to support. 
Acquain'tance, s. knowledge, the penoD 

with whom we are acquainted witkoat 

the intimacy of friendship. 

—91 — 

Va'riegate, v. a. to diversify. 

(Trie'vauce, s. state or cause of uneaaiiM«. 

Ratller-y, s. slight satire, satirical rneni* 
meat. 

Propor'tiooate, a. adjusted to somatbiiy else 
according to a (Certain rate or cmaMM&n 
relation. *- 

—92.— 

Hbn'ourable, a. illustrious, noble. 
Mor'tal, s. man, human beii^. 
In'fancy, s. first^iart of life. 
I^evlty, 8. lightness, inconstancy. 
Capriclousnefs, s. homour, whimsicalaeM. 
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FoVlj, s. 

IlVnest, 8. 

Legislator, s. a lawf^irer. 

Republidb •• « coaunoiiwealth without a 

kuag. 
Disreipeot^ftilra. irreverent, uncivil. 
Ac'ceptable, a. grateful, pleasing. 
Profitable, a. g^nfid, usefid. 
Iney'itabljr, ad. witboutposaibilty of escape. 
Forego', y. a. to giv« up. 
Q,uarrel. v. a. to debate, to scuffle, to fight. 
Am'ity, s. frisadihip. 
Acco'st, V. a. to a^pees, to salute. 
Sol'ace, s. comfortr alleviation. 
Enhance^meat, t. augmentation of value. 

—93.— 

Participa'tion, s. the act or state of partak- 

inr or having part of something. 
£nu'merate, v. a. to number. 
So'cial, a. familiar, fit for society. 
Irreproach'aUe, a. free from blame. 
Val'uable, a. being of g^at price, worthy. 
Uneov'emable, a. not to be ruled, wild. 
Fidelity, s. Aonesty, faithfulness. 
Resentment, s. deep sense of injury. 

—94.— 

Solic'itous, a. anxious. 
Reconcilia'tioo, s. renewal of friendship. 
Kec'essary, a. needful, not free. 
AfiTabillty, 9. civility. 

—95.— 

Carve, v. a. to cut wood, meat, &c. 
Besprinlde, v. a. to sprinkle over. 
Ges'ture, s. action or posture expi 

sentiment. 
Crim'iaal, s. faulty, guilty. 
Ridic'ulous, a. worthy of laughter. 
Awk'wardness, s. inelegance. 

—96.— 

Asso'ciate, v. n. to unite with, to accom- 
pany. 

Narra'tion, s. history, relation. 

Bungling, a. clumsy. 

Perspic'uous, a. clear, not obscure. 

Puzzle, V. a. to perplex. 

M ut'ter, V. a. & n. to utter confusedly. 

Sput'ter, V. a. & n. to speak hastily. 

Unintelligible, a. not to be understood. 

Tal'ent, s. gift of nature, a certain weight 
or sum. 

Cel'cbrate, v. a. to praise. 

Va'rious, a. different, changeable. 

—97.— 

Contig'uous, a. meeting so as to touch. 

Inces sant, a* continual. 

Roy'al, a. belonging to a king. 

Mag'nify, v. a. to make great. 

Wretch, s. a miserable or worthless mortal. 

Preci{/itately, ad. headlong, in blind hurry. 

Insensibility, s. stupidity. 

Charitable, a. kind, liberal. 

Repa'y, v. a. to pay back in return. 

Brand, v. a. to mark with a note of infamy. 

Guest, s. one who is entertained. 

—98.— 

Hos'pitable, a. Idnd to stnuupers. 

.\jsoeia'tion, 6. union, confederacy. 



posture expressive of 



Information, s. intelligence given. 
Until, ad. to the time thaL 
Presn'me, v. n. to suppose, to venture. 
Mortffica'tion, s. vexation, trouble. 
Prej'udic^ s. judgment formed beforehand 

withoutHamination. 
A-stonlsli^Btt, 8. confusion of mind. 

—99.— 

Situa'tton, ^losition, state. 
Remain, v. n. to continue. 
Apprehen'sion, s. conception, fear. 
Resu'me, v. a. to take or begin again. 
£x-tem'po-re, ad. without prMbeditatioit. 
Sub'ject, s. matter under conttderation 4t 

operation. 
Cho'rus, s. verses of a song in which the 

company join the singer. 
Plain'tive, a. lamenting. 
Lit'erally, ad. in the letter or exact words. 
Ver'sify, v. a. to relate in yene, to make 

verses. / 
Sad, a. sorrowful, bad, vexatious. 

—100.— 

Landlady, s. mistress of an inn. 
Rec'ompense, s. equivalent, compensation, v . 
Heir, s. a male that inherits by law. -.-y,. 

Inca'pable, a. unable, unfit. *Sft^ 

Mod'el, s. a copy to be imitated. * -^ 

Perfec'tion, s. state of being' perfect. • 
Maxim, s. a general principle. 

—101.— 

Pru'dence, s. wisdom applied to practice. 

Vivaclt)r, s. liveliness, longevity. 

Ac'cident, s. casualW, chance. 

Scarce, a. not plentiful, rare. 

Ward'robe, s. clothe?, a room where clothes 
are kept. 

Wallet, s. a bag, knapsack. 

Hid'eous, a. horrible, dreadful. 

Discre'tion, s. prudence, knowledge to gov- 
ern or direct one's self. 

Sub'al-tem, a. inferiour, subordinate. 

Instruc'ter, s. a teacher. 

In'terview, s. sight of each other. 

Superintend'ent, s. one who oversees. 

—102.— 

Gov'er-ness, 8. a tutoress, a directress- 

Solicita'tion, s. importuni^. 

Nup'tials, s. marriage or wedding. 

Siege, 8. act of besetting a fortified place. 

Obstinacy, s. stubbornness. 

Peas'ant, s. one whose business is rural la* 

hour. 
Assault, s. attack, invasion, storm. 
Assailant, s. he that attacks. 
Carnage, s. slaughter, havock. 
Resigna'tiott, s. a resigning, submissioo. 

—103— 

Hap'pen, y. n. to fall out by chance. 
Serve, v. a. to supply wifib any Uiing, to 

obey. 
Pnrsvant, a. done in consequence. 
Obscu^ty, 8. unnoticed state, darkness. 
Mean'ness, s. low rank, sordidness. 
Pre-eml-Bfence, s. aiiperibrity of excellence. 
Reforma'tioD, s. chaxk(« ft«sk'«^\^^ >ft\Mfe^ 

let 
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—104.— 

Attnln'able, a. that which maj be obtained. 
LibVrallVt hiI. hoiintifiiUy. 
Orfrtiu'd, \- a. to n)b hy a trick. 
MorVi'l, f. a niniill qiiantitr. .itj 
f'MMt'ti'rt^r. s. oiif wlio praivcs flBl)% 
Drvnu'rrr, s. a cousiimer. 
Knibar'ras^i \. a. to pfrpl^x* 
"IViisf , V. a. to topinent with 
'■larn'our. s. noite, oulrry. 
( fiirst, s. want of driuk, «agi>rueeE. 
Yea, ad. yet. 
Graj^4iiur, i. itote, qiai^aificencf . 

iii'ridcnt, s. an cv»-ut, casualty, 
r tii-ij'mliiiii, ¥. «iiioryt praise. 
'. 'isi'i'plr. t<. ii scholar. 
Kei-'viit. a urdeot. zealous. 
Kvti'unal, a. wise, a^ecable to rpason. 
Ak'i>uluV. u. contpl*?t«*, uDConditioiiii!- 




Infirmity, «. itio^iiew. fa 
Coin'pass, s. cirel<', span*, 
.Min'istry. a. Kccksiaatioal 
Inteni'perance. s. excess. 
UnadviVfdly, ad. indiacre<^tly. 
Compo'snrc. s. calmn^'ss, form. 
Mei'k'noFn. s. ecntleness. mildness. 
Pa'tjf nee, h. th« powrr of sufteiing. 

—106.— 

I^noinin'ioiis, a. mean, shameful. 

Iiit'-'riuiir. a. luwer in place, or value. 

Siibli'nif. a. hisfh in excl^ilel:)ce. 

l)i«:'nit^-, s. srrandfiir of mien. 

Iiii[>n>s'sive. a. forcihlt*. fisinr deep. 

Insid'inus, a. sly. cirouiiiveotive. 
. lrji[icr'fi>ct, a. not complefft. 
i Cunipar'ison, s. estimate* umilF. 

— 158.— 

lucip'ient, a. beginDiji{^. commencing. 



^Irtirrtisrmrntfii. 



Li?icoln &f Edmdnds^ Boston^ and Cushing fy Jew- 
ett^ Baltimore, have recently published, 

Vh". PRONOlJVOI^f; TKSTAMKXT. in which th* proper nam«s. and numerous 
•jUht W'lrds. ar<' di^ iili^d into syllablKS, and accnilfd, ag^rreably to Walker's Dirtionary 
r--..i Kt\\ onil is Inppily udaptitd to the use of Schools. 

^f riii, Testament is recommended by tho Associated Instructtrs of the City of Bos- 
'on. iif'ii l.y iiimieruuti insirri&t<<r.s and other literary characters In different parts of the 
(":!it«-d Slui»"i. 

ALSO.,^ Published as above, 

Tlie PRONO«J\ClNG ENGLISH kCaDER, heinff MurrHv's Header, aftccnted. 
and divid. d int:> paratrraphs, on a plan similar to this work. The Sequel will also soon 
■i-i piiblished with hku improv<>ra>ints. 
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